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try in Europe. This is a legacy bequeathed to 


- us by our forefathers, for the existence of which 
‘vs h D iT 1 | d t y we are not responsible, though we shall be for 
t ey its continuance. It is a problem not approached 
in importance by any other question of the day, 
and one which of all duties it is our manifest 
business to attend to. There are signs of a 
recognition of the obvious necessity that exists 
for national action in the matter, for it is gradu- 
ally resolving itself into a cry (and a cry which 
all political parties have used at different times), 
like the irrepressible Reform cry, and which all 
parties in the state will eventually have to agree 
about, to get it out of the way. 
Meanwhile what is to be done in the matter 
Technical of technical education? We have for many 
Education. years advocated an extension of our present 
means of education in science and art, and the 
addition to them of new features on a much 
wider basis than exists at present. The opinions 
ET theultimateeffects | recently given by distinguished jurors of the 
of international exhi- | Paris Exhibition, in reply to the inquiries of the 
bitions on trade and | Schools Inquiry Commission, betray to us what 
manufactures be| appears a practical unanimity of the best autho- 
what they may, it is | rities in the opinion that we are losing ground 
evident that they en- | fast and daily in our mechanical and manufac- 
able us periodically | turing industries, and that this is to be attributed 
to compare the tech- | to the want of technical education in England,— 
nicaleducationof the | education practical and theoretical in science 
various countries of|and art. There is an almost singular similarity 
Europe with great in the evidence on this point of such very dif- 
facility, and what- | ferent witnesses as Dr. Playfair, Mr. J. Fowler, 
ever advantage any | and Mr. Huth. They all agree that what mate- 
individual country | rial advantages we have in England contributing 
may derive from this | to success in our manufactures, are more than 
comparison, will be | counterbalanced by the great deficiency which 
through theimprove- | exists in our manner of making use of them; 
ment of its technical | and Mr. Huth, an extensive manufacturer at 
or secondary educa- | Huddersfield, a foreigner by birth, though an 
tion reflected in its | Englishman by everything else, boldly takes the 
trades and mannfac- | bull by the horns, and says that we have the 
tures. The present) greatest difficulty even in maintaining our 
Paris Exhibition has | equality now, where we have for all past time 
HAR Of affordedeven greater ridiculed competition; and he attributes this 
“ than the usualoppor- | change to the inferior education given to our 
1% tunities for such a| “ masters, foremen, and workmen,” to that which 
© oS comparison, and the | is now given to all those classes in almost every 
peculiar position in | country on the Continent of Europe. It is no 
which we are acknowledged to stand in several | longer, therefore, a question of whether we 
branches of manufacture depending for success on | should or should not teach chemistry or drawing 
the intelligent co-operation of skilled workmen, | in evening classes, in the few towns such classes 
tas led many of the most far-seeing of our | exist in, but whether some degree of instruction 
Tnglish jurors to consider seriously the subject | in science and art cannot become a feature of 
of technical education in England. It may be, | every educational school or institution. If the 
perhaps, cynically remarked that before we) inferiority of our position is as much to be attri- 
begin to meddle with the secondary education | buted to the ignorance of masters as to the un- 
of our conntrymen, it would be well to establish | skilfulness of men, the colleges and grammar- 
tomething like a decent system of primary] schools are as much to blame as the National 
education, so that every English child should | schools, the universities are as deficient as 
Roetve as his birthright instruction in the| Mechanics’ Institutes. We cannot much longer 
simplest and most elementary knowledge ;—that | wilfully shut our eyes to the fact, that in con- 
to offer instruction in science to people who| sequence of the progress of invention, facilities 
cannot read or write is like offering jewelry | of transmission, and rapidity of communication, 
toa naked man, or dainties to one whois perish- | a nation’s prosperity depends more upon the use 
ing for want of bread. There is, we are pre-| it can make of its scientific powers than upon 
Pared to allow, great force in this view of the| anything else. The natural productive powers 
Cage ; but unhappily for us one great evil is not| of a country may have at one time been the test 
Temedied, one important want is not provided | and measure of its resources or its wealth, but it 
> by the omission from a sense of contrition of| is so no longer. The skilful application of 
— obvious duty; or, in other words, upon | scientific inventions has more to do with a 
Principle that two blacks do not make a| nation’s prosperity at the present time than the 
te, bad primary education will not excuse | possession of minerals under its share of the 
: secondary education; nor will the proved | earth, or the quality ofsoil on its surface. How 
a * & shameful neglect in the former | can we, therefore, ignore any longer the advan- 
fhe — & responsibility to do something | tages and vital necessity of physics, as an inte- 
ter. We have been blundering long| gral part of all education? We do not cry out 
snough, Heaven knows, about sectarian and non-| for the exclusion of Latin and Greek in our 
iy schools, denominational systems and| public schools, or the dead languages and the 
3 systems, frightening ourselves into| Scriptures at our grammar schools; but we do 
Which it “ae concerning the precise theology | unhesitatingly say that other knowledge is now 
Dhteirenae to teach children of seven years | imperatively called for, besides these excellent 
foresight, th ) until, as a triumph of national | subjects. Our eyes and our hands must be made 
ind nr ay are more men and women unable | intelligent and skilful, and our minds rendered 
write in England, in proportion to| capable of understanding common things in this 
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take a very insignificant position for the future 
among the nations of the world. If, on the other 
hand, we could givethe first rudiments of scientific 
knowledge to every school-boy, gentle or simple, 
making the first a possible manufacturer or mer- 
chant of enlightened views and far-seeing action, 
and the second a possible foreman or workman 
with ability to execute intelligentiy the designs 
of his master; and could give also in compre- 
hensive Technical institutes the means whereby 
these school-sown seeds might grow into a 
well-developed and comprehensive knowledge of 
science or of art ; then no fear need ever haunt us 
of being behind in the race for existence or pro- 
sperity ; nor need we be subject to periodical 
panics concerning the maintenance of our manu- 
facturing supremacy. 

It required only the electric shock of evidence 
just now given to make us realise how very 
natural it is, after all, that we should be defi- 
cient in technical knowledge. Let us consider 
for a moment what are the means we possess of 
obtaining it. In the first place, we ought to 
know what is meant by the term, and then we 
may see more clearly our real position. Broadly 
it is what is usually spoken of as secondary 
education, though all secondary education is not 
necessarily technical. Instruction in art or 
science, in manufacturing processes, in the 
highest branches of ordinary trades, in the 
theory and construction of machines; in the 
history, theory, and practice of design; the 
application of design to various materials; 
the adaptation of scientific knowledge and 
artistic practice to the selection of beautifal 
forms in manufactures; their ornamentation ; 
the analysis of systems, orders, and common 
features in the various objects in the various 
kingdoms of natural history, and their classifica- 
tion; the theories, uses, and applications, in 
civilized countries, of all the sciences ; the prac- 
tice of all art above the level of common 
manual labour ;—these may all be said to be a 
part of technical education; and, if time and 
space permitted, we might go very much furthér 
and, by giving the detailed description of their 
general heads, show how education in these sub- 
jects ought to be the natural sequence of pri- 
mary or general elementary instruction. General 
education is merely giving a man the power to 
study a profession or learn a trade: technical 
education will enable him to learn all that has 
been or can be done in his profession or trade 
outside of and beyond the pale of its ordinary 
practice ; and all that is not merely mechanical 
or manual labour in either will come under the 
head of technical skill. Technical education 
stands as a connecting link between learning 
and labour, and, by uniting the two, confers 
what is necessary to all success, theory and 
practice, in their true relations of learning 
saving labour, and practice testing and rectify- 
ing theories. ‘ 

From this definition, imperfect as it is, we 
can at least see that with the exception of medi- 
cal or surgical instruction in hospitals, or private 
tuition in engineers’ or architects’ workshops and 
offices, technical education does not exist in 
England. Our schools of science and art aim at 
giving general rather than technical education ; 
and the distribution of government assistance 
depends upon successful elementary instruction 
in the two subjects in schools both of art and 
science. Our universities ignore such subjects 
as these, regarding them as modern and com- 
paratively trivial matters; our public schools 
have too direct a connexion with and are too 
much occupied in preparing pupils for the uni- 
versities to lead them in paths which must be 
abandoned directly university life begins. Our 
private schools, in individual cases, do aim at 
laying a foundation for future technical know- 
ledge by touching upon such subjects as me- 
chanics, chemistry, botany, or drawing; but in 
almost all instances such subjects are purely 
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voluntary, are charged for -as extras, and con- 
sequently limited toa few pupils. The-only in- 
stitutions which even nominally,aim at giving 
inatruction in technical subjectsarethe Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and their efforts in this direction are 
more nominal than real. Mr. Fowler says in his 
reply to the Schools’ Commission that they 

ics’ Institutes) are more reading-clubs 
than.enything else ; but in this he is somewhat 
mistaken. Where they are most successful—as 
at. Huddersfield and Bradford—their ,principal 
work is in remedying the defects, or supplying 
the place, of primary schools. In other places 
they become clubs, or associations for lending 
books.and giving lectures on trivial.or popular 
subjects. Where science classes exist in con- 
nexion with such institutes, their operation tends 
toward technical instruction ; but the number of 
these classes is too insignificant to affect the 
question in its national aspect. 

\Our experiment of establishing science classes, 
and, in a few instances, schools of science, is of 
comparatively recent origin, and their organiza- 
tion is of too complex a character to allow of 
their’ becoming general. ‘The same changeable 
regulations which have made the direction of 
the ‘Sci:nce and Art Department vexatious 
to the schools of art, have .also afflicted 
schools of science and science classes in me- 
chanics’ institutes; so much so that at a 
recent educational conference at the Society 
of Arts, presided over by the Right Hon. 
Mr. ‘Bruce, ‘the senior officer of the Society, 
Mr. H. H. Sales represented in:his report that the 
connexion with the Science.and Art Department 
of.evening classes in his district had .been found 
detrimental to their best interests, from the 
frivolous changes so constantly. being made in 
the regulations of the department. Even with 
this disadvantage, the demand for -technical in- 
struction in England is really great, and.a very 
large number of students offer themselves for 
examination every year in the more general sub- 
jects of science, under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts, as well as in the more limited and less 
popniar examination of the Science and .Art 
Department. 

The Society of Arts, from which so much 
benefit to technical education has already pro- 
ceeded, through the offer of prizes, the establish- 
ment of examinations, and its services: generally 
as an initiator of local :action,.must be regarded 
more as a testing agent than as an. educational 
one, though its work in that direction .has been 
of great value. The extent of its operations 
may be judged of by perusing a recent number 
of the Journal of the Society, in which the 
report of Mr. Sales before referred to, .as 


well .as others, will be found regorded among: 


the proceedings of the meeting over which 
Mr. Bruce presided. This, as well.as other indi- 
cations, serves to show that there exists among 
us not only the capacity for scientific culture, 
but the demand for it also, sufficiently positive 
to make the establishing upon a. permanent basis 
of technical instruction, warranted.as.a.compli- 
ance with the national requirements, its import-; 
ance being of too serious a nature to leave it; 
liable to interruption from purely local causes. 

‘The operations of the Society of Arts, and-the; 
‘few schools and classes of the Science and Art; 
Department; are valuable as indieating the’ 
existence of a want, and demonstrating the 
possibility, of success in secondary education ;| 
and they also serve to show how comparatively, 
trifling have been all our efforts in that direc- 
‘tion. The'field:is great, and the:harvest is ri 
for action ; and the need is great also. Wewant 
ithe means for the instruction.of hnndreds.of onr! 
professional men.and skilled artizans where we 
now have it only for a few individuals, and th 
‘organization which shall ‘be equal to the task o 
Offering it to all who now ‘do: not.even under. 
matand the meaning of technical.education. 

Is it therefore to be wondered at .that 
whould be rapidly going to the. rear in.subjec 
requiring technical knowledge, if, as we have 
Shown, it is so nearly impossible to obtain 
‘such knowledge in England? ‘The -wonder 
wather is that we shonld so long have retained 
‘® moderately respectable place in Europe; 
and we take it to be an indication of eat 
capacity nationally for a much higher position 
than we now occupy, that in spite of such 
‘imposing difficulties we are not much worse 
‘than-we really are. 

Whilst we have been ignoring :this. matter; 
Continental mations have been atudying it to 
some effect, and not only thinking about it, but 
acting upon their thoughts. ‘Technical schools, 
with their practising workshops, their courses 0: 


lectures, their staffs of ‘highly qualified -pro- 
fessors, are general in ‘the largertowns of Franee 
and Germany,and their influence is.supplemented 
by public free libraries, musenms, art galleries, 
technical collections, science laboratories, and 
art studios. There is not-a town of half the 
population of Manchester, either in France or 
Germany, ‘which ‘has not better provision for 
adult.education of all classes.of the community 
in every branch of science.and art, than London, 
or Edinburgh, or Dublin, or all of them put 
together. In France primary education in- 
variably includes drawing, and technical instruc- 
tion does also; so that you cannot:find a French- 
man of decent position, or a tradesman:of any 
kind, who is not able to.draw to some-extent. 
Ask a French or German artisan to describe a 
process he is working, or the intention of a work 
he ‘is executing, and he will explain the whole 
matter in a clear manner, never stopping short 
in this direction or that for fear-of getting out 
of. his depth, but bringing knowledge of many ent- 
side or kindred subjects to illustrate his remarks. 
It is.a common thing to see the man of science, 
and the workman in a blowse, sitting side by 
side, night after night, during the courses-of free 
lectures given in the Technical. Schools of France. 
For as in our hospitals the very best.and widest 
experience is employed, an Abernethy,,a Cooper, 
or a Paget, to attend on the helpless patient who 
pays nothing for such brilliant services, so in the 
French Technical Schools, as at Lyons, Toulouse, 
and Paris, the best-men are employed to-deliver 
free lectures in the public service, with the.well- 
founded:belief that good and profitable seed will 
be, sown through their efforts, which eventually 
will bear fruit, and. contribute to the national 
prosperity. Nor is this a new thing in those 
countries, though now more than ever cultivated 
and developed, for when we appeared to gain an 
advantage over our neighbours in the Exhibition 
of 1862, principally through our mechanical ap- 
pliances, a definite movement was taken in this 
direction at once, and all that could be obtained 
from our experience in the sole snbject in which 
technical practice was available for our.artisans, 
mechanical engineering, was at once embodied 
more fully in their schools and free institutions. 
How can we compete with people who act 
thus, unless we are prepared to very widely 
depart from our previous experience? Half 
measures will no longer ‘suffice, .and royal.com- 
missions issuing general suggestions addressed 
to:the public which may :never be acted.on, will 
not provide the remedy so urgently required. 
Nor can we hope for much help from 
mechanics’ institutes. ‘Their very name implies 
the want of technical education, and this ‘is 
precisely the only good:thing that. can be said in 
favour of their name. If we could,get rid of so 
obviously a class name, and enlist all classes in 
their support by a general designation, such as 
Technical schools, then we might hope for the 
support of large numbers who now ‘hold :aloof 
from them, either from their charitable aspect, 
or-from a:feeling that they are only for one. class 
of the community. Then, again, these institutes 
are generally managed by committees elected 


|| by members, who use the institutes for very 


dissimilar purposes, and when so elected they are 
not.precisely the sort of men to manage-great 
educational agencies. Voluntary management, 
and:amateur direction, without any but purely 
accidental qualifications for the work, will not 
accomplish the establishment of a system of 
technical education; and for this we want no! 
‘better »proof than the present -condition.of the’ 
mechgnies’ institutes, which have .attempted to 
do it.and jhhaye failed. We require something 
amore to be relied on as to qualification for 
the task of edncation, and promising more 
permanency than can be expected of purely 
voluntary efforts. It certainly might ‘be 
attempted (if only the objectionable class-name 
eould, be;got rid of) to.make nse.of the organiza- 
tions and ,buildings of the mechanics’ institutes 
in the smaller towns as branches of more 
important centres in the ‘larger towns, where 
complete and thoroughly organized systems of 
‘technical education could ‘be-carried out. “Yet, 
itis quite,possible that the institutes themselves 
may prefer to be the sole-property of the class 
whose name they bear, rather than to become 
adapted to the requirements and new wants of 
society at large; and, if this be so, they must 
be left to'their fate. If Dr. Birkbeck could :co- 
operate :in the movement which must sooner .or 
later ..be made to remedy the deficiencies in 
education we have been describing, he would 
probably perceive the mistake made in giving 





‘the institutes he founded so -narrow ‘a name; 


-responsible :for its management 





thereby very much limiting their influence, and 
leading them by this limitation to grow entirely 
out of the objects,for.whieh he eatiablished them, 
There is some probaiility|that this mistele 

be remedied,—for, if we mistake:not, the Londo, 
Mechanics’ Institute, established by him, no 
longer exists under that name, but Continues 
and is developing its usefulness under more 
general designation. 

The true -remedy, however, can only be 
effectually provided by the matter being taken 
up by Government, and thoroughly well con, 
sidered plans being adopted for national action, 
In our primary schools, endowed 
schools, and public schools, much may be done 
as preparation, and these are which 
Governmental action can effectually reach, Jn 
our universities professors shonld be inted, 
and their lectures form ,an in 1 portion 
the academical:course, pels the th : 
and practice of some branches of scienceand.att 
being a necessary part of the ¢final :test for, 
degree. Still more important «wonld ‘be the 
establishment at every provincialttownin which 
an important trade or manrfactureiis garsied on, 
of good ‘Technical .schools, with musenms.of art 
and industrial productions, as adjunets: to their 
class and lectnre rooms, :for « ional pur- 
poses; and these should ihe~ ‘Upon a 
general plan, which would! leayedheifligection of 
the studies in the hands of |highiy gnalified pro- 
fessors, appointed by the ‘Govexnment, the 
museums and collections of <efueational, geien- 
tific, and artistic.examples ‘being branches ofithe 
South .Kensington Museum, and the 
of the nation. The theory .of Jocal -govem- 
ment may be perfect in its application ‘to 
lighting, and <draining,and seavenging, though 
it will not ‘bear too close a gorotinyeven in 
these features, in -practical .working; ‘but ‘to 
initiate.and.control.a system of :techniedl.educa- 
tion it is utterly unequal. The industeial, pro- 
sperity of the country cannot, with any degree 
of wistiom,-be ‘left endangered, as ‘the English 
jurors say it is at present, through the ignorance 
of .all classes of society,:and to relympon every- 
body ;to remedy this deficiency is equivalent to 
relying upon nobody. Local: wand volun- 
tary efforts will do little or nothing for us ia 
this pass, and we shall have ‘to hhelp.onrselves 
by the combined -action of the whole nation, or 
drift farther behind:than we are mow. But it is 
not. too late for ns to take example from those 
Continental countries where the remedy for the 
evil we suffer from is already in successful opera- 
tion. They do very much what we have now 
suggested, establishing technical schools a8 & 
national investment, and supporting them for 
the national profit, relying only upon local 
patronage to supply pupils and upon mannfac- 
turers to assist in their own elevation. It may 
be a chimerical view of a nie duties, but, 
we.confess, to us it appears as much an 
duty to come to‘the rescue when its trades and 
manufactures are endangered by fair, 
unequal foreign competition, as itis to 
them from invasions.of another kind. The esté- 
blishing of schools and museums at such places 
as Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffie 
‘Leeds, Nottingham, Coventry, the Potteries, 
Worcester,:the three capitals, and perhaps —_ 
or-two other places,.and maintaining them m4 
high degree of efficiency for ten years, Wot 
cost a good deal leas than. half as much as on 
of those floundering ironclads which Te a 
-be superseded on an average about every ae 
«months by the invention.of new targets oF <a 
guns. From an art point of view there.1 


rial enongh at South Kensington to furnish 


these towns with examples of industrial art 
advantage to the present overcrowded ener 
A-year’s-work would suffice ‘to obtain the m 
rials for technical collections enough tocommnench 
awith,-and there are architects and anes 
England competent at.any moment \ 

in the pat of vochaten! new If we 
have not designs, we must do as . 

or the wig Crossley, of Halifax, ge —s 
them ; ‘but for men.of science: we need no’ St 
onr own island. Not that we snticipale © 


slightest difficulty in inaugurating end perleonte 


La complete scheme, or in its practical 0 


ing, provided the nation can be made to 8e@ 
necessity ‘for a movement, and ame i 
organisation to the ‘best mer and 200i 
ime from 
shielding them jat the same time . ‘ 
interference.and meddling of incompetent com 
Mair, ‘Soidher thas suggested in the House bo 
Commons ‘that information concerning 
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-« technical) schools could be’ obtained:)' 


h our diplomatic representatives: abroad) 
and doubtless much valuable information. could 
pearrived at in. this way. It-will’ be. a good 
discipline for us to know precisely how’ much 
has been’ done'tlat we have left utterly undone; 
though we shall get. very. little more. than tables 
of statistics or dry records: of fact: from the 
yriters of despatches. atl 

if a royal commission were appointed. to 

: into’ the: matter; or the powers: of the 
Commission on Middle Class Schools extended 
for this purpose, we should. probably arrive at 
resulte than:in any other way. The Com: 
mission’ which: has: elicited: the very valuable 
opinions! of the British.jurors to which we have 
referred, bas employed the most experienced 
inspectors of schoolsto make personal investiga. 
tions into the conduct and nianagement of the 
niddie-class schools of England, and: much in- 
formation’ of the: most. valuable character has: 
been thas obtained. We’ would: suggest a simi- 
jar action in regard: to the techuical schools of 
Franoa'and Germany. The visits: and personal 
examinations, with full: reporte of a few distin- 
ished men of science and of art, tothe best 
Continental schools; would give’ us information 
such as we want, differing as much from the sort 
of facts:we'shall: get from our foreign diplomatic 
tatives; as a living man’ does from a 
dissected'subject. Wewant not only the facts, 
but theilife; not only the: bare’statements, bat: 
the'foll details of operation in practice ; and: to 
gét this'we must employ men capable'of under- 
standing the processes of education, and’ with 
experience enough to detect those features of: it 
which are successful. Something also may be 
obtained from records of system, appliances; and: 
methods of instruction which diplomatists: will 
notibe'the best persons to note; and-it will re- 
quire something more than a faculty of anno- 
tating facts, or speaking in guarded language; to: 
present this information to us:in a way that will 
beserviceable to the cause of technical educa- 
tiomin England. A knowledge of manufactur- 
ing provesses, of much and varied’ technical. 
knowledge, ought also to be possessed. by those 
who'examine for us the conduct and operation of 
tediinical' education, including some experience: 
of the trades which may be affected through the 


inquiry. 

Nevertheless, whatever we' do: in this: matter’ 
vill be a step onwards, though much will depend 
upon the way we go about the'task, whether it 
bethe first of many steps, or result in’ a short- 
lived effort of no permanent benefit.. We believe: 
that if the attention of Parliament can: be effec- 
tually drawn to the subject before: the. dissolu-: 
tioul, which appears’ likely, takes: place; so’) 
that an investigation be commenced previously to 
the closingof the Paris Exhibition, our operations 
will be' facilitated, and many opportunities now 
offering will be made use of, It is a sabject of 
some importance nationally, and we shall not be 
maintaining the character of a practical: people; 
oe are so rightly proud if we do not 

every nerve to’obtain some’ practical ad- 
Vantage from its consideration. 








4 MEDICAL AND LEGAL OPINION OF 
THE NEW SANITARY ACT:* 


Av Act of Parliament has disadvantages. One 
ese drawbacks consists in the fact that it is 

ae -cnge in our hands-on approbation, or on a. 
tn § trial, nor can its framers make any trial 
the capacities themselves before issuing, it to. 
world, It comes before us, drawn up, doubt- 
Pr stv grave consideration by able men, but. 
al Ins ried ; the first strain reveals flaws here 
wal iL that it is too late to remove, but which 
* ve been carefully strengthened had it 
i agp that the particular pressure would 
oe n applied to which they gave way. The 
pri itary Act is no exception to this dis- 
pa bee The conventional carriage-and-four 
Pe tra ven through it in various places; and 
: ‘hae breaches through which the fignra- 
aifton by be dexteronsly gnided have not 

PY ate to find. The: principal cause of 
: ness is, that the Act is not sufficiently 





‘unless he’ had’ an original constitution of brass;)|'pletely 


‘forty-five: years ago: since he wrote; “It may be: 


‘spoonful: of wine at the great meal. And, as 
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We have: before us’ a: work of twin’ author} Bath doctors:are'strongly opposed tohinn. After 
ship, on sanitary reform, which points out the|belabouring his opporients' and critics, and 
shortcomings of the Act.. Dr.. Stewart, looking:|/hoping’ the: galled jades will wince, he unfolds 
‘at the: question’ from’ a: medical point’of view, | his selieme’of preserving the public health, This 
deplores, as others have done, the non-appeint- | is‘also’a personal and individual proposal,. for it 
ment of permanent officers: of health: in: every |\Consists in’ bathing and drinking water. He: 
town’ as a means of systenatizing the enforce+|'took’ great pains to test the waters: of the 
ment of sanitary regulations; and Mr. Jenkins, | Thames; the New. River, Hampstead, Rathbone» 
looking at it from a legal point of view, puts-his|,place;and‘the:public pumps at Aldgate;;:in St.. 
finger on: the |particular passages’ which stand | Paul’s-Churoltyard; in Hare-court, in'the Tem» 
‘most in need of revision to render the provisions | ple;:in' Swan-yard, in the Strand ; in the ‘Savoy; 
of the. Act’ effective.. Out. of fifty-nine towns, | in: Covent Garden Market; at the Banqueting 
concerning’ which Dr, Stewart has been: ablo: to’! House; Whitehall’; St. Margaret’s' Churchyard, 
gather information from reliable sources, eighteen |'Westminster; as well as‘ the springs of Lamb’s 
only can: boast the delegation of. the care of the |'Conduit,, Growder’s Well, and Postern-rowe ; 
‘public health to # responsible officer. Notwith-|iand though’ he discovered the presence’ of 
standing the great accumulations’ of proof that'|foreigm. matters: in’ various proportions) he 
many diseases are preventible, only eighteen.) gives no‘ hint of the possibility of percolations' 
towns out of those fifty-nine have appointed an | having an injurious effect upon the persons" 
officer to’ see that the causes’ of needless: loss of | habitually drinking them:. So: that they drank- 
life are not in operation. Looking atDr. Stewart’s | plenty of water, it mattered not, itseemsj.whenos. 
concern for this apathy or negligence, we see'|'the: source; Neither fever, consumption; nor’ 
one great generous stride already made. The} gout could make any stand before water. Begin- 
celebrated’ physician, Dr. Cheyne, wrote’ in his'|ning with: melancholy madness, indeed, he runs* 
preface to his “Essay on Health and Long'|'through:a long: list of chronic and acute'diseases’ 
Life;’—“ If it were possible any set of meni|'that are-only so many sighs made by the*consti- 
could’ be offended: at. my performance, it might|.tution: for’ copious’ draughts of water: Rain 
be my brethren of the profession, for endeavour: |'water is to be preferred: for the:miserableé-mania\ 
ing’ tov lessew the: materia. morbijfica.” MNow-a | just mentioned, but any kind of cold water 
idays, many brethren of the profession are')answers for ordinary complaints.. Should’ any 
‘enthusiastic workersunder the: banner on which'| perverse constitution receive no benefit front 
is inscribed “ prevention is better than. cure.” | this prescription, there remains the. alternative’ 
It-is re-assuring, too; to mark the: certain steady |of warming the water. Not a thought about’ 
progress made in the extended view of the: con-|surrounding conditions,—not a suspicion: that 
ditions’ that maintain health, In Dr. Cheyne’s | ‘any disease-creating agent was’ at work that was 
day, when' the: Pretender, Sir George Byng; the|'not encased in the: patient’s frame. Twelve’ 
South Sea Bubble,.and Siege of Gibraltar ovot- | years after Dr. Lucas had dedicated’ the workin 
pied’ men's: thoughts). regimen. was’ considered’|'which: he set’ forth his: idea of the source of 
to be the grand source both of health and‘) health,.in pungent as well’ as fulsome terms; to- 
disease. Nothing, if we except a recom“ His: Royal Highness: the Prince,” afterwards 
mendation to choose the side of a small eminence’|'George’ III., Sir John Pringle: published his: 
on a gravelly soil with a southern’ aspect, |'admirable“ Observations on the Diseases‘of the 
remote from: any’ great concourse’ of waters'|/Army,” in which he seems to have forestalled 
or mines; for the site of a house, was deemed by |'much: of our experience. This eminent physi- 
‘him of much: importance as the. means of pre- |'cian studied.at Leyden, under Boerhave and Vam 
serving health, but regimen. Sir Charles Scar-| Swieten,.and‘was physician-general to the forews' 
borough’s advice to the gay Duchess of Ports:|'abroad: till’ the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
mouth was always’ in his mind:as well as upon'|'he was appointed physician to the queen’s house- 
his page:—* You must eat less, or use more|‘hold, and president of the Royal Society: Dr. 
exercise, or take: physic, or be sick.” His|'Stewartaptly quotes, as a commencement toa 
theory was that‘ the human frame was like’ a|retrospect of what has been done in’ sanitary 
large vessel with only'a small inlet and outlet, to-/‘reform, one of his most prescient passages; witich: 
cleanse which it was imperativeto pour ina thin:|'we ‘also: transcribe, as it shows a remarkeble: 
clear fluid and‘ give'it a good shaking. No'lazy’ to the serious consequences of ex~ 
person, according to him,. was: ever a long” liver, |'ternal surrounding objects upon health, so com~ 

eee samt fashionable physicians of 
the reigns'of George I. and George IT. :— 
‘| © Byom this view of the causes of malignant fevers and 


fluxes it is easy to conceive how incident they must be, 
‘not-only’to all’ marshy countries after hot seasons, but’to’ 
To keep the: Blood: and: Juices in a due State-of fone etn cr ananassae — 
aLts te" nal: tou bene sab: Croehtrnel eb met amet oe eae as cae 
‘ d aM Uys) ; i are crowded and not ven' , or 
through the: animal Fibres, wherein Life: and’|keptclean ; where, in sickly times, the burisls:are within’ 
; : sods . ; the walls, and-the bod ot laid deep; wh i ter- 
Healt consist with tho fowest Rubs and lous i.e itorte inn ral cf hare dnd atils 
do, Time and Age will fix and stiffen our solids” 


‘and offiil’ are left'to rot.in the kennels or on dung-hills’; 
:where drains'are not — to —- = a Lee noety. 
‘But he had eS preseription with: whieh to combat use Ta aenth mabe the per are part of the diet, with- 
age, This was'regimen-again. Abstemiousness} ont’s proper mixture of bread, greens, wine, or other fer- 
wan, he soveneign <cxvey: Hi tally uly Ounate [es denned bnoeve menace sates Ot abn anreer 
ah ; i - io ‘of. » DY: 5, . 
re be ail me i ect dhe ao thn laxed by immoderate warm bathing. I say, in proportion 
in his latter days; when: the yolk of an egg was 
sufficient nourishment for him for three days. 
And Sir William: Temple’s measurement of wine 
was Dr.Cheyne’sadmiration. It-is‘a hundred and: 
































































nor did a hearty’ eater ever see length of days.: 
“The Grand! Secret,’ he' wrote over and’ over 

in;.with a profusion: of capital: letters, “the 
rand Secret: and Sole Mean’ of Long: Life, is 


to the number of these’ or tlie: like causes’ concurring; a 
ee hn dca he ahaa 
‘or recel , ; 
into it by merchandise,’ 

Here, at the very commencement. of the long’ 
reign of George III.,. we have several. of thi 
‘most vital sanitary requisites perceived, and tlie” 
most deadly causes of disease exposed. Modern 
‘experience-has added afew more items to the 
‘list,. but. not very many.. For a hundred years. 
the great family of mankind has: beew warned’ 
‘that certain conditions will cause the premature 
‘death of a great. many members of it.; and very, 
‘little: notice has been taken of the intimatiom 
till’ tlie: occurrence’ of fearfal' epidemics’ draws* 
‘temporary attention to the truth of the warning, 
‘This: habit of indifference has: led: # continental 
philosopher, Hecker, to frante the theo: 
great epidemics are epochs of 
‘wherein: the’ mental energies of mankind 
‘exerted im every direction,” Would that it would 
also lead to the organization of competitive ex» 
‘aminations of the management and conditionsof . 
‘our'towns: We have:seen merchandise front‘all 
‘corners of the earth coming to one conmfior. 
centre for examination, praise, and: prizes: let. 
us‘ hope’ thatthe: progress of a Loon “anew p” 


sufficient forthose who are tender, studious, orcon- 
‘templative, to drink three glasses of water with a 


‘Sir W. Temple has it, “One for yourself, ano-« 
ther for your friends, a: third for good: humour, 
anda fourth for your enemies, are more’ than 
sufficient after it.” He'saw no sanitary reform: 
‘needed except in the’ ma. ers’ of eating and’ 
drinking. His) monster’ nuisanee was' PUNCH, 
as he printed it. It was punch that made the 
fortune: of Bath; for it was' that “ heathenish 
liquor” that sent the: crowds of debilitated; 
tabid, Indian nabobs to drink its: waters. In 
fine, in Dr. Cheyne's day, the public health was: 
‘ai matter of individual management: and’ not 
‘suspected of being amenable to any general’ 
laws: Five-and-twenty years after his essay 
was penned a new light arose in theperson of 
‘Dr.. Lucas, an Irish physician, who was'apromi- 
nent member of the: Irish Parliament. was 
an: ardent: » and! frequently confused 


. that’ 
pment;, 
ind. are 


politician, imag 8 
Reform: | the:political and’ physical health of the:commu-|'from city, to city, to examine and 


veatilly, | Dity. His energetic: asperity 


~ overflows’ iit his’}royal praise and prizes, and the concourse: of 





’ | Essay om Waters,’ where: lie: hints that: the’ sovereigns; perfection im sanitary arrangements 
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made for the good of the community, is not 
beyond the limits of possibility. 

Let us see what enactments have been made. 
Though sanitary legislation has been “timid 
and apologetic,” it has been in advance of the 
national appreciation of the importance of the 
subject since the cholera epidemic in 1832, 


bearing upon the public health. In 1834, boys | ; 


were prohibited from sweeping chimneys; in 
1840 and 1841, the practice of vaccination was 
extended by law; and in 1842, the employment 
of women and children in mines and collieries 
was declared illegal; in 1846, the establishment 
of baths and washhouses was promoted; in 
1847, the Towns Improvement Act was passed ; 
in 1848, followed the Public Health, the 
Nuisances Removal, and the City of London 
Sewers Acts; in 1850, the Metropolitan Inter- 
ment Act paved the way for another which 
applied to the whole of England in 1853; in 
1851, there were the Acts to Encourage the 
Establishment of Lodging-houses for the La- 
bouring Classes and the Common Lodging- 
houses Act; in 1852 the Metropolitan Water 
Act was passed; in 1853, the Smoke Nuisance 
Abatement (Metropolis) Act and the Act to 
Extend and Make Compulsory the Practice of 
Vaccination were added to our statutes; 
in 1854, the Merchant Shipping Act, protecting 
the health of the seamen, was passed ; in 1855, 
the Diseases Prevention, the Metropolis Local 
Management, the Metropolitan Building, and the 
Nuisances Removal Amendment Acts were made; 
and in 1858 the Public Health Act abolished 
the powers of the General Board of Health, and 
vested them in the Privy Council. Since this 
transition was effected, 1858 and 1866 saw two 
new statutes for the purification of the Thames; 
1860, the Nuisances Removal Amendment Act 
and the Act for preventing the adulteration of 
articles of food; 1860-61-64, Acts relating to 
the women and children employed in bleaching 
and dyeing works, in lace factories, potteries, 
and manufactories of lucifer matches, percussion 
caps. and cartridges, in paper-staining and 
fustian cutting; 1861, a farther amendment of 
the Vaccination Act; 1863, the Act for the 
Seizure of Diseased and Unwholesome Meat, and 
the Alkali Works Act ; 1865, the Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Act ; and, lastly, 1866, saw the Labouring 
Classes’ Dwelling-houses Act and the Sanitary 
Act passed. Ali these Acts have had some in- 
fluence for good, and most of them would have 
had more if they had been more stringently 
binding, and less full of loopholes through which 
the unwilling to comply with their terms bare- 
facedly escape. An Act of Parliament should 
be more than a suggestion or a permission: in 
sanitary matters it should be an explicit explana- 
tion of what should be done in its various 
branches, an injunction to comply with these 
terms, besides a schedule of the penalties for 
evasion and other forms of non-compliance. As 
Dr. Cheyne would say, the grand secret of the 
weakness of the Sanitary Act is that it is con- 
tent to suggest as frequently as it is to insist. 
Dr. Stewart has filed a string of instances in 
which refractory local authorities have adopted 
one Act so as to evade another, and have bearded 
the central authority or Health Department of the 
Privy Council with decisions to take no sanative 
steps. He has, perhaps, been still more usefully 
employed in drawing up the following statement 
as to what is yet imperatively required, which 
we quote as a modern filling up of the sketch 
made by the Queen’s physician, Sir John Pringle, 
in the beginning of the reign of her Majesty’s 
grandfather. 


1, We require a thoroughly efficient administrative 
department of government for the superintendence of all 
matters relating to the public health, and the enforcement 
of the law on recusant local authorities. 

2. The appointment of officers of health, not only in 
on but in the country, and for our ports and harbours, 
should be compulsory; they should be independent of the 
local authority, their appointment, the amount of their 

, and their dismissal being subject to the approval 
of the central eye and should exercise a general 
ision of such districts as may be upon, 

. The inspectors of nuisances should always be under 
the control of the officers of health, and should not be 
burdened with other and inconsistent duties. Their ap- 
pointment should in every case be —. 

4. There should be an annual return to Parliament of 
all officers of health and inspectors of nuisances, of the 
population and areas of their respective districts, of the 
= — paid to them, and of the duties they are required 

5. As a general rule the officers of health should be 
specially trained and set apart for that work alone, and 
be remunerated accordingly, out of the municipal funds 
or county rates, aided from the consolidated fund. 

6. The isolation of those sick of infectious disorders 
should be enforced ha, Gans early removal to— 

7. District hospi or refuges to be provided by the 
local authorities. 


should be everywhere prohibited under a penalty, the 
same to be strictly enforced against offenders. 

9. Carriages for the conveyance of such cases must be 
provided by the local authorities. f 

10. Dieiovinn fe my oy for clothes and bedding must 
likewise be provi y the loca! authorities. 

11. We urgently need a well-considered Act, which shall 
facilitate the acquisition of low house property, and shall 
empower the Government to grant loans on easy terms, on 
the security of the new buildings, to those who shall un- 
—s provide wholesome dwellings for the labouring 
po ion. 

2. The supply of gas and water should be taken out of 
the hands of private companies, and entrusted to public 
and responsible bodies in the interest of the consumer. 

13. It should be made lawful for Boards of Guardians 
to apply a portion of the rates to the providing of conva- 

escent accommodation for those who require but cannot 
procure it. 

14. A strict Government inspector should be made 
during the progress of all works, for the execution of 
which the Government sanctions the borrowing of money, 
and before instalments are sanctioned, the inspector's re- 
ports and certificates being published. 


Mr. Jenkins finds the most obvious deficiency 
in the new Act to be the absence of a central 
supervising power, which he would not confound 
with a central administration. Local authorities 
should be free to act, but still be under the 
supervision of a superior court: in other words, 
more coercion over local authorities is required. 
A district visitation of cholera, if unchecked, 
soon becomes a general one. It is, therefore, 
a matter of the first moment that the authorities 
of the place in which it first appears should be 
amenable to some central power should they 
fail to take remedial steps. We would here 
remark that a great deal hag been said about 
the apathy and opposition of local authorities 
without the true source of the resistance being 
hinted at. The grand secret of the inactivity 
of the local authorities is, that they are formed 
of bodies of picked men, annually, or biennially, 
or triennially elected by the ratepayers out of the 
rest of their fellow-townsmen as men who are 
able and likely to resist any proposal that in- 
volves any addition to the rates. Until the 
ratepayers are brought to their senses, and 
have their eyes opened to the importance of 
leaving not a stone unturned to lessen every 
individual’s chance of sickness and premature 
death, we fear this class of men will continue to 
be returned. In country unions the farming 
interest is largely represented in the board of 
guardians ; and, as the rates fall heavily on the 
farmers, it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
they should be so public-spirited and generous 
as to charge themselves with expenses from which 
they will derive personally but little benefit, 
as their own residences are not situated in 
towns. And where a local board of health is 
in existence, or a council charged with town 
improvements, it is often very much pervaded 
by the sentiments of the board of guardians. 
The chairman of one is sometimes the chairman 
of both; the members often sit upon both boards; 
and, of course, the electors are identical. It is, 
then, the electors, or ratepayers, who are the 
real authors of the resistance met with. It is 
they, as well as their representative men, to 
whom the apostles of sanitary reform must 
preach. 

Members of water and gas companies are 
often members of boards of health, and in 
that position are more likely to be the defenders 
of their company than their accusers, should 
complaints be made,—another instance that 
shows the desirability of an officer whose sym- 
pathies and property are locally unaffected. 
Such ratepayers as are in favour of reform in 
these matters should exert themselves to be more 
faithfully represented. Mr. Jenkins says, with 
compulsory enactments, and an efficient minis- 
try or board of health, we might see some pro- 
spect of the sanitary regeneration of the coun- 
try. Wesay more. There should be a college 
in which sanitary officers are trained, or a 
department should be made for them in some 
college, already existing, such as Sandhurst. 
Their appointments to towns should be for fixed 
periods, when they should be removed to an- 
other, the young officers beginning with small 
towns and graduating to large cities. A man 
permanently fixed in one locality gradually be- 
comes bound hand and foot with sympathies 
with this or that inhabitant, fear of offending 
some, and wish to please others, just as a stone 
not belonging to the seashore gradually gets 
covered with seaweeds and limpets if left there 
long enough. The emoluments should be sufii- 
cient to preclude the necessity of private prac- 
tice, which should be prohibited. 

In April last a deputation waited upon the 
Duke of Marlborough with a memorial from the 
Council of the National Association for the 





8, The conveyance of such cases in hackney carriages 


Promotion of Social Science, submitting for the 


—. 
favourable consideration of the Government four 
statements :— 


vised and consolidated wi and 
on sanitary matters. 


2nd, That permissive enactments are 
to be permissions not to act, and that therefore ny, taken 


useful provisions should be made peremptory, — 
8rd. That the constitution of sanitary authorities should 
be more uniform ; their areas of administration More ex 
tensive ; their powers and functions more comprehensive; 
and that some provision be made for the addition of mem’ 
bers pemeeing other and higher qualifications than those 
now required. 
4th. That the inefficiency in the administration in the 
health laws by the local authorities is in due to the 
absence of a central power, which could be appealed tg 
without reference to the courts of law, and could 


refere ; r by 
mea: f judicious advice, and, if n i 
soe, eette local authorities to do the annem 
The Duke expressed a wish to be furnished 
with a digest of the remarks made by some of 
the gentlemen forming the deputation, which 
has been drawn up. Mr. Jenkins gives thig 
valuable pith. Mr. Rendle, secretary of the 
Health Department of the Association, allnded 
to the fragmentary and contradictory character 
of past sanitary legislation, and the need of g 
better organisation ; an adjustment of the duties 
of magistrates, whose police duties he deemed 
little in harmony with sanitary legislation; an 
amended Building Act, in which there should 
be provisions under which healthy habitations 
for the poor might be rebuilt on sites where 
unfit dwellings were pulled down under any 
Artisans’ Dwelling Bill ; and an alteration in the 
administration of the Vaccination Act, which is 
now, pauper-like, in the hands of the Poor-law 
authorities, whose appointed officer not only 
vaccinates, but certifies to the success of his 
own operation. Mr. Rumsey laid fresh fagots 
on this pile. He urged the consolidation of the 
duties now divided between the Privy Council, 
the Home Office, the Poor Law Board, and the 
Registrar-General; pointed out the anomalies 
which mark the administration of boards exist- 
ing under Poor Law, Local Government, and 
Public Health Acts; the difference of area and 
population in the districts under these boards; 
recommended higher qualifications for their 
members, and the extension of areas of local 
government, with the appointment of a scientific 
officer to correct and verify the great facts of 
disease and mortality, and apply them to the 
suggestion of practical remedies. Dr. Lankester 
brought forward more fuel. What he found 
wanting was a unification of the laws relating to 
public health. In the present state of things it 
was a most difficult thing for an officer of health, 
in the parishes of London, to know to what autho- 
rity to look when he wished to abate or pre- 
vent nuisances injurious to health ; acd that the 
present apportionment of control or power was 
not of avail he would instance in the fact of the 
failure of the Vaccination Act as at present ad- 
ministered, 2,000 persons having died of small. 
pox last year. Mr. James Beale heaped up the 
pile behind which it is to be hoped all obstruc- 
tions and objections will ultimately disappear. 
He, too, asked for unity: either of the ee 
departments of government would answer pa 
extended powers ; but not all three, as they only 
made confusion. As an instance of this = 
ness he complained that the Sanitary po 
1866 imposed upon vestries the duty of prov! os 
hospitals for infectious diseases, and toe 
year the Poor Law Board passed throug " 
House a bill to impose this duty on boards be 
guardians, and that certain regulations art od 
by Mr. Walpole for Chelsea were pps. ob 
by him for St. James’s. His leading as BE 
was that all the health bills and vaccim : 
Acts should be handed over to @ draughtama 
consolidate and unravel. Dr. Stewart pr oe 
apex to these legal and medical opinions 0 
short-comings of sanitary legislature 10 ie " . 
propositions we have mentioned as laid dow A 
his work. All these testimonies g0 be 36 
same scale. The medical men agree f the 
scientific officer should have the charge Pel rv 
public health in every union, and that 
spector of nuisances should always be ad 
his staff or under his control; and . pa i. 
authorities urge that this large body © seria 
appointed, should be all in a cee of 
and under the supervision 0 , ‘ 
health service ; and that all the remo fy 
existence should be compared, recon + usefal 
one another, condensed, — a . 
provisions made compulsory insveae *b we 
Both Dr. Stewart and view nest a 
well employed, and neither venta 7 
his Gopth. The practical or constructional eng! 


1st. That the laws of Vago health require to be 
plain specific enactments 





neering departments of sanitary reform they have 
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not touched upon. We have personally a quarrel 
with them: in their review of the efforts early 
made in the cause of sanitary reform they omit all 
reference to the continuous labours of the 
Builder in that direction at a time when many 
to whom they refer as workers had not learned 
the importance of the subject. This, however, 

ives us little concern. We are contented to see 
that what we have striven for during long years 
is being achieved bit by bit; and, having no 
selfish motive, we shall not be led to relax in our 
endeavours though others may be taking the 
credit of much of what we have done. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF GUNS. 


Ir it were possible for the human ear to dis- 
tingnish the varied sounds that combine in the 
constant roar of life ascending from the great 
centres of population, and to trace to its origin 
each order and species of sound, we should be 
startled with the strange and incessant activity 
of one special metallic note. Through all the 
din caused by the exercise of the arts of 
would be heard the sharp ring with which the 
armourers’ hammers, 


*¢ Closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation.” 


In every arsenal, in every manufactory of small 
arms, men are working against time. Sixty 
thousand Chassepot rifles, we are told, are nearly 
ready for issue to the French army. Prussia is 
turning out a new needle-gun. Austria is con- 
verting her weapons into breech-loaders. Russia 
is preparing 600,000 of these new weapons. If 
the vis pacem follow as a matter of course on 
para bellum, never was Europe so busily em- 
ployed in preparing for perpetual peace. 
It will be to but little purpose that we are 
made aware of the activity of the gunsmith 
among our neighbours, or that we shall be told 
that the ruler of a neighbouring country, who 
has never forgotten that the great soldier whose 
name he bears was an officer of artillery, has 
been preparing a surprise for the world in the 
perfection of that most serviceable of all weapons, 
a two-pounder gun, if we fail to cast a sharp 
glance on our own workshops. A conversa- 
tion took place not long ago in the House of 
Commons, the great importance of which has 
been lost sight of amid the clash of party 
warfare, and the claims of the ‘compound 
householder.” We trust that our readers will 
not have forgotten the name of Mr. Snider. 
Believers in ghosts may feel assured that the 
shade of that ill-used and meritorious in- 
ventor has been, to some small _ extent, 
avenged. It comes out that “the Depart- 
ment,” betaking itself with military promptitude 
tomake the best of the prey secured for it by 
its legal advisers, has made more haste than 
good speed. Acting on the usual principle of 
erring change to the last moment, and then 
F @ driven into an inconsiderate hurry that 
eprives the change of much of its value, the 
War-office, or their officers, have managed so to 
convert or 80 to load the rifles dealt with on the 
der principle, as to cause wild firing, and to 
Place our troops who were dependent on the new 
‘tm in @ position to suffer affront, or worse 
disag ter, ifthey had come into action. Of course, 
18 now set right, or will be so to-morrow or 
next day. It is always so when inconvenient 
— are asked. But the point of the case 
an _ Great Britain spends annually a large 
a or her defences; she does not grudge her 
a on for the purpose. She has more hesitation 
ding men ; her sons take to a red coat with 
* readiness than do those of some of her poorer 
ee What the country has the right to 
“ 18, that the army and navy estimates 
tay eh 80 spent that our small and precious 
the Y Shall have the best military instruction and 
silenee arms and ammunition that practical 
having cithe EY: At present it is far from 
~ i ither the one or the other, and public 
It nm cannot be too loudly called to the fact. 
of 9 oon be candidly admitted that the duty 
scientific administration, during a time of 
ue revolution such as that of the last ten 
an neither simple nor easy. Time enters 
possi mately into all questions of safety,—the 
on ea may not choose to wait till we 
the ‘Cay to receive him. If the question of 
but weapon cannot be solved impromptu, 
has to wait the proof, or the i 
can only be given thy ‘sapiat datectoniod 
‘"eare none the less bound to be provided with 


the best weapon known. There are, therefore, 
two requisites equally important to be borne in 
mind by a Minister of War and his advisers. 
One is to have readily and promptly under hand 
the best known and proved weapons ; the other 
is, patiently and cautiously to take the advice of 
the most experienced and able mechanics, and 
steadily to prosecute experiment on the value of 
projected improvements. It can, perhaps, hardly 
be expected that a Secretary of State, or a 
Commander-in-Chief, in the present generation, 
should master the simple outlines of the scientific 
problem, see clearly what ordnance ought to be, 
and thus distinguish between that experiment 
which forms the pathway of practical science 
and that which is merely empirical. But the 
more fully a statesman is aware of the nature of 
the problem which involves the efficiency of the 
national defence, the more earnestly will he in- 
sist on the two points we have named—full 
supply of proved weapons, and carefal inquiry as 
to the capacity of better ones. 

The whole history of our recent improvements 
in small arms and in artillery, as well as the 
record of the military events of the last five 
years, bears out the above assertion. Precision 
has been introduced as an element of gunnery— 
precision so different from that attempted in the 
wars of the early part of the century, that it 
appears as a new feature of construction. To 
arrive at once at the best weapon was, of course, 
out of the question. To remain content with an 
inferior one, while other nations were re-arming, 
would have been treason. Hence we have had, 
and that wisely and properly, the Enfield rifle of 
1853, the Lancaster gun of 1850, the Armstrong 
gun of 1858, and the Snider breech-loader of 
1866. No less certain is it that the scientific 
problem, whether or no it be yet solved, is not 
taken for the main requisite of our theory of 
defence. We have fair rifles, fair cannon, rifled 
on different systems, and formidable projectiles. 
But we have no system of artillery. Nor have 
we in the service either the best rifles or the 
best cannon known and proved to be in existéhce. 

The progress of science, in any individual 
branch, is far from being always equable and 
maintained. There are periods of long stagna- 
tion, when some new principle awaits disclosure. 
There are periods when, like the planets them- 
selves, Science seems to retrograde in her course, 
collecting, it may be, force for a new leap into 
the unknown. The discovery of some new truth 
may impel thought in a wrong direction, until 
the counterbalancing principles be also dis- 
covered. Thus, to confine ourselves to the sub- 
ject of artillery, so late as the year 1863 we find 
a disposition evinced to return to the use of the 
old 68-pounder smooth-bore gun; and the frank 
admission of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
after the enormous expenditure incurred for the 
improvement of our ordnance, that when asked 
what gun he approved for the navy, he was 
obliged tosay that he “really did not know.” 

When, however, we find that the advance of 
scientific detail is in accordance with the historic 
progress of the question under investigation, we 
have a sure indication that the movement taking 
place is in the right direction. If we apply this 
principle to the case of artillery, we shall find 
that it gives valuable light. The history of 
offensive warfare is, scientifically regarded, the 
history of projectiles. The earliest instinct of 
self-defence among men is to make use of a 
missile. So completely is this the case, that it 
is acknowledged by the instinct of the animal 
creation. A dog fears, to a certain extent, a 
stick ; but it is only when he sees it. Make 
believe to provide yourself with a stick, and the 
dog is not imposed on ; but only stoop, pretend 
to pick up a stone, and the dog does not stop to 
reason on the probability of your finding one at 
hand,—he makes off before the first indication 
of recourse to the simple weapon from which he 
can least readily protect himself. Thus, espe- 
cially in defence from siege, stones of all sizes 
were the ammunition of primitive warfare. And 
thus the first purely warlike weapon (whether 
for the chase, which is the war with brutes, or 
for the battle, which is war with men) was a 
means of propelling stones. The first means of 
distant offence was the sling. Great accuracy 
and power were attained by this simple weapon ; 
it ranks high in military history ; and its disuse, 
on the introduction of a more formidable wea- 
pop, was not because the bow was so much 
better than the sling or the catapult, but be- 
cause arrows, to which a sustained flight would 
be imparted by attention to their feathering, 
were so much better projectiles than stones, or 
| even than leaden bullets. 





The invention of gunpowder drove arrows 
from the field. It was rather from the power of 
powder to project masses immoveable by less 
forcible means, than from increased excellence of 
shooting, and also from the greater portability, 
and greater ease of manufacturing the new 
missiles, that the clumsy match-lock and the not 
very much more precise musket came to super- 
sede the well-tried yew. The explosive system, 
as a whole, drove out the elastic system, as a 
whole, by the great superiority of the former as 
to the heavier artillery. As to the small arms, 
the question is more open. The bayonet may 
have had more to do with this than the bullet. 
The battle of Waterloo was the most terrible, as 
to the ravages of cannon, known in our history 
up to 1815; but, if we compare the results of 
the musketry in that critical encounter with 
those of the arrow flights at Crecy or at Agin- 
court, it is not so clear that the bullet, with all 
the advantage it derived from explosive pro- 
pulsion, equalled as a projectile the cloth-yard 
shaft. In matter of precision, if not of range, 
the former seems to have been certainly the in- 
ferior. 

Now, the increased precision of modern arms 
follows from the attempt to give to the bullet 
one main characteristic of the arrow. Instead 
of merely blowing a ball from the mouth of an 

intensified pea-shooter, such as the old smooth. 
bore musket, the rifle gave a spin to the pro- 
jectile, which thus was enabled to sustain a more 
regular flight. To ensure the spin the bullet 
was, in the Minié and other early rifles, 
lengthened from a spherical to a conoidal form. 
But no actual investigation into the best pro- 
portions between diameter and length of bullet, 
or into the relation between the rapidity of 
spin to be given to the projectile, and the range 

through which it was to be propelled, appears to 

have been systematically attempted before the 

experiments of Mr. Whitworth. That eminent 

mechanician was certainly one of the first prac- 

tically to grasp the truth that the first point in 

offensive science was to determine the best form 

of projectile, and that from this was to be de- 

duced the best form of projecting weapon. 

Equally important, although a perfectly distinct 

subject of investigation from the question of 
form, is that of the nature of the best material 

to be employed, whether for bullet or for gun. 

The third element,—the nature of the projectile 

force,—does not at this time require investiga- 

tion, from the fact that the question is not how 

to increase, but how to manage, the explosive 
power of gunpowder. So long as the powder is 

stronger than the gun, it is the weaker portion 
of the destructive machinery that demands the 

first attention of science. 

Avoiding any minuteness of detail, it appears 

that the result of systematic and exhaustive 
experiments established the best form of pro- 

jectile, a form which mathematical science might 

perhaps have predicted, but which positive 

knowledge owes to Mr. Whitworth. A bolt, 

some three times longer than its diameter, and 

with a twist around its axis four times more rapid 

than that which the Enfield rifle was calculated 
to impart to its leaden projectile, flat-headed, 
when destined to penetrate hard bodies, and 
tapered behind, to diminish the resistence of the 
atmosphere, such was the last step in the series 
of missiles that commenced with the smooth 
pebbles of the shepherd’s scrip. 

The barrel is the reciprocal of the bolt. The 
form arrived at as the result of Mr. Whitworth’s 
experiments, in which the means of accurate 
mechanical manufacture were considered as 
thorgughly as the question of projection, was a 
twisted hexagonoidal tube. Shot and barrel are 
capable of being so turned out of hand that, if 
the former be sent home by the ramrod, the 
touch-hole being stopped with the finger, the 

elasticity of the condensed air is sufficient to 

return the bullet towards the muzzle as the 

ramrod is withdrawn. Greater windage is al- 

lowed in practice; but the perfect freedom of 
the system from tendency to jam or to rack is 
shown very distinctly by so delicate an experi- 
ment. 

With this form of bolt, and with this form of 
barrel, projectiles of every diameter, from the 
}-in. of the small bore rifle to the 5}-in. of the 
70-pounders actually tried, or to the still larger 
calibres of our foture guns, attain the widest 
range, and the greatest accuracy as yet known 
to be possible. In the experiments conducted at 
Shoeburyness in 1864 and 1865 between the 
breech - loading Armstrong 12-pounder, the 
muzzle-loading Armstrong 12-pounder, and the 
Whitworth 12-pounder, the committee report 
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thatthe range of the latter gun was:29 per cent. 
saperior to that. of the two former; the. Whit- 
worth projeetile, fired at. an elevation- of 33°, 
ining the distance (ijn the mean of nine 
shots), of 8,776 yards, against the respective 
digtances. of 6,788 and. 6,774. gained by the 
competing bullets. For accuracy the superiority 
of the Whitworth ranges from 17 per cent. 
above the Armstrong muzzle-loader up to 900 
yards, to 100 per cent. above it from 3,000 to 
3,600 yards; the muzzle-loading. Armstrong, in 
its tarn, being. front 25 to 48 per cent. superior to 
the breech-loading Armstrong. This result is 
derived from comparative trials. with solid shot. 
As to shell.and case, the question of the comparay 
tive projectile value of the different. patterns 
forward for experiment is more com~ 
plicated, and it is by the comparison. of the same 
kind of projectile alone that accurate results.can: 
be obtained, no element of disturbance entering. 
the case when solid shot are employed. in each 


In the: trial. of the 70-pounder guns, as re- 
ported..on by the same committee,, the figures 
are no less eloquent as to the incontestable 
superiority of the Whitworth system.. At eleva- 
tions varying from 0° to 21°, the range of the 70- 
pounder Whitworth exceeds that of the muzzle- 
loader Armstrong by ratios increasing with. the 
angle of from 5 to 26 per. cent., reaching, #. mean 
distance; in eighteen rounds of 7,965 yards, 
against 6,330 yards covered by the muzzle-load- 
ing, and 5,821 by the breech-loading; Armstrong. 
The mean radial error of the: Whitworth,,at this 

of four miles and. a. half, was 65°8 yards, 
that of the Armstrong guns being: respectively 
116°2 and 123:3. Penetration, tested by firing 
against a solid mass of brickwork, 40 ft. thick, 
ata distance of 750 yards, was 7°25. ft. made by 
the Whitworth solid. shot for 4°75 ft. made. by 
the: muzzle-loading Armstrong. 

When it is remembered that these results.are 
due to the employment of the same: system 
which,, in 1857, produced a rifle that beat. the 
Government arm more than three to one, plant- 
ing, the average of its shots, at a. range of 800. 
yards, within a circle of 44 in. mean radius, 
against an area of 27 in. mean radius in the 
other,, it. seems to us that there can be no room 
to) hesitate as to the system on which the 
British army and navy ought to be armed. In 
availing themselves of the services of Sic W. 

for the development of his own 
weapon, Government of the day, no doubt, 
exercised a wise discretion. Whether after having 
s0,far departed. from the time-honoured routine, 
as..to take the advice of an eminent civilian, 
on. &@ subject on which he was at. home, and 
military men were inexperienced, the Govern- 
ment. went rather too far, it is now scarcely 
necessary to inquire. In all cases of the kind 
the sage. maxim “ Cuique in sud arte credendum” 
cannot. be neglected without misfortune. For 
the War-office and for the Navy to avail them- 
selves of the. best civil professional advice in 
such matters as the manufacture of firearms, is 
a duty so obvious that it seems useless to insist 
om. it.. The only danger lies in the exclusive 
reliance on one adviser and one system, when 


there there is a fair question to be settled) being found open and near. to the gun, as if it|, 


among, competitive weapons. But when, onthe 
one: hand, are various systems, each more or |, 
leas undergoing constant. modification, for small 
arms, field guns, and. heavy cannen,. contrasted 
with, on the other hand, one comprehensive 
plan, slowly matured from exhaustive experi- 
ment, and resulting in an undisguisable triumph 
against. every competitor, though in many 
respects hardly fairly tested against rival. 
weapons. already bearing the prestige of “the 
Service,” the minister who hesitates to take 
council.of the engineer who has so: far demon- 
strated the soundness of his views incurs a very 
heavy responsibility in the face of the country. 
We have spoken: hitherto of the forms of pro- 
jectiles, and. of the corresponding form. of the 
projecting arm. Another question remains un- 
teached—that of the material. The two are so 
far distinct that the best results. might be at- 
tained in either case by different experimenters. 
‘Bhere. is no reason. why the man who finds out 
the.best form.of gun should also be the discoverer 
of the.best material from. which to make it. The 
qnestion: before discussed may be considered 
a8 ground common to the mathematician.and to 
the practical ia The question of 
material is one for experimentalone. Chemistry, 
whichhere replaces geometric or algebraic inves+ 
is exclusively an experimental science.. 
; knows,..as yet, nothing whatever of “the 
high.d prioré road,” or rather it iby her depar-| 


ture. from. that old-fashioned. and devious.track 
that she has entered so into the secrets of 
the great. Architect of Nature. The state of this 
part. of the.case. is, at present, thatthe force of 
gunpowder is- so. great. thet no known material 
enables us. fully to utilise it. Amy gun can. be 
burst by repeated efforts. The gun will not have 
attained. its proper relation to the powder con- 


which a fal charge-of powder can: neither burst 
nor stretch.. 

The. cohesive. quality of. iron, as at present 
manipulated, is. below this requirement. Ordi- 
nary cast-iron, the readiest material for the: con- 
struction of large guns, has to be altogether laid 
aside for the future. It cannot resist the heavy 
charges of powder, and the increased force of 
the explosive power due to the retention of the: 
projectile by the rifling. of the barrel. It has 


methods,, the most- successful of which. have: 
been respectively and interchangeably adopted 
by Sir W. Armstrong and by Mr. Whitworth. 
Sir William. and Captain Blakely (for in this as 
in. most. instances of the independent: discovery 
of nearly identical methods. the honour is claimed 
by more than one inventor) have started from 
the mechanical fact that. the chief strength of 
wrought-ivon lies in the longitudinal direction of 
its: fibre.. Injury by excessive explosion, they 
consider, is inflicted on a wrought-iron gun by 
bulging its baprel, rending the fibres apart. as if 
they were threads in.a thread-paper. To coun- 
teract this tendency, and to make. use of the 
utmost strength of the material, the bars of iron: 
used. to build the gun: were therefore bent im & 
spiral, and welded together,into a tube, three 
lengths. of ber being required to form the 
barrel, which again was strengthened by other 
coils. shrunk. upon the primary ones, so as to 
thicken the breach. Mr. Whitworth preferred. 
the forging of a single ingot or bar of steel, the 
solid centre of which was.afterwards bored out, 
and the breech strengthened by hoops forced on 
cold by hydraulic pressure. It is enough to say 
that. while by each of these laborious and 
costly processes guns. may be produced. far 
superior to any that were considered neces- 
sary a quarter of a century ago, yet neither 
the coil gun nor the hooped ingot gun is strong 
enough altogether to resist the explosive force of 
powder.. Experiments. were made by the Com- 
mittee on the 12-pounder guns by firing with 
the service charges of powder, and one or more 
shot, with air spaces between the charges and 
the shot, the object being to ascertain which. gun 
would have the greatest. powers of endurance, 
and.also the manner in which they would burst. 
The. breeeh-loader was- fired with a. charge’ of 
14 Ib. of. powder, and a shot of 11} lb. weight.. 
The Armstrong, muzzle-loader, with: a charge of 
1} lb. of powder and a shot of 11} lb.; the 
Whitworth with a charge of 13 lb. of powder and 
a shot of 12 lb. Under these graduated tests, 


the. trunnion ring of the breech-loader was 


cracked at the 33rd round; and at the 42nd 
round it had opened to the extent of an inch. 
The muzzle-loading Armstrong was cracked at 
the 60th round, the coil in front of the trunnion 


had simply fallen off. The Whitworth gun burst 
violently into: eleven pieces at the 92nd round. 
The strength thus evinced in:each instance ex- 
ceeds the ordinary requirements of the service ;, 
but the: explosive force is: still im excess of the 
\resisting power of the gun when repeatedly and 
severely tested. In the case of the 70-pounders, 


\Committee endeavoured to burst: them. The 
that the ammunition was: exhausted without the: 


)charges having been fired) from each. The 
breech-loader was slightly cracked in the powder 
ehamber, but uninjured in the body of the gun. 
The Armstrong muzzle-loader had fractured the: 
steel. barrel at the breech, but. the superimposed: 
coils were uninjared. In the Whitworth the 
bore was expanded 3-10ths of an inch, and‘ the 
outer hoop shifted forward. In these experi- 
ments. Sir W. Armstrong had adopted ‘a. steel 
barrel, with iron hoops; Mr. Whitworth: a. steel 
barrel with steel hoops. The result of the 
experiments appears to be that a trastworth 


the weapon is composed. 





sumed in its barrel until it is-madeof a material.| firing 


been attempted. to meet this difficulty by several), 


\after a practice of 3,0C0 rounds from each, the'|, 
| strength: in each instance, however, was’so great | di 
bursting of either gun, 102:rounds of disruptive} i 


prin | 

ciple;, but that the: power of powder is still im 
excess of the resistance of the material of whieh | 'f 
The projectiles invented by Mr. Whitworth are'|, 
characterized by as' great-an: advantage im pene> |’ 


accuracy. Vor the most serious service. for which, 
artillery is requived, the attack of armour-plateg 
vessels, the. superiority of the punch. 

steel-bolt is: incontestable, as. it is found to cut a, 
clean hole through a target, even at- an angle 
which causes any other shot to glance. In the, 
experiments with steel shell it was unexpeg. 


charge, and it has been found necessary to 

the powder in flannel to prevent the cxplcalenes 
the shell until its penetrative force is exhausted, 
To the invention of these two irresistible pro. 
jectiles, Mr. Whitworth has added that of a fo: 
of case shot which the committee characterize 
as “an invention of very great value to her 
.Majesty’s service.” 

t seems unnecessary to add: another word ag: 
,to the necessity-of the adoption for the defencg, 
of the country of the Whitworth system of guns, 
Yet two most important features of the case re- 
‘main.unnoticed. The first is this. The capaeity 
of a gun to consume: powder, and therefore itg, 
requisite strength. to resist. disruption, is mea 
‘sured by its calibre;,and therefore, supposing all 
the questions of construction to be sati 

‘solved, the weight of the gun should be in definite 
proportion to its bore. Now, in the trial of the 
so-called 70-pounders (leaving aside the breech- 
loader, as withdrawn from the competition), the 
\two guns. pitted against: each other differed mm. 
terially in: calibre. The Whitworth gun, witha: 
bore of 21:33 im, area, burned! 10 lb. of powder, 
and: threw # projectile: of 70 lb. weight to a 
maximum. distance of 8078 yards, against » 
‘maximum range: attained: by the Armstrong gua, 
with a.similar’ charge, of 6;528: yards, am excess: 
of 42 per cent. The: weight of the gum wa» 
78 cwt., being 3 cwt: 2 qrs. 17 lb. per sectionsb 
inch of bore. The: Armstrong gun hada bore of 
32°31. in. sectional area, which gave only the 
proportions of 2:cwt..1 qr. 11 lb. of weight of the 
piece per sectional inch of bore: A difference of: 
more that 50 per cent. ina matter so important as 
ratio between weight and capacity was certain to 
tell its own story under experiment. The truth 
is that the Amnstrong: gun, with a capacity to 
burn 15-15 lb. of powder, was, in point of fact, a- 
106-pounder under-loaded and under-shotted.. 
This view of the case’ is supported by the facti 
that when: each gun was fired with a larger’ 
charge of powder, the increase of charge from 10’ 
to 12 lb. in the Whitworth only increased the 
initial. velocity 4 per cent., or by 57 ft. per 
second; while the same: increase of change m- 
the Armstrong: gun increased the initial. velocity 
12}-per cent., or 164ft. per second ; and afurther 
augmentation to 14 lb. (still less than the 
capacity’ of the ealibre) inereased the initial 
velocity by a further 2} per cent., or 37 ft. per 
second. The comparison of range is less precise, 
as the 10 lb. charges were fired’ at-6° of eleva 
tion, and the 141b.chargeat 5°. The Armstrong 
range at 6°,.with. 10° lb. of powder, was 2,650 
yards, with a mean error of 25'5' yards. The 


of elevation, with 14 lb. of powder, was 2,810" 
yards. But the effect of the trials for duration: 
plainly shows that a chargeof 12 to 14lb., 

was: less Seen tpn tin: a eer of 
gun and demanded diam : 
projectile, would. have: altogether exceeded the 
powers: of endurance possessed by a 


eb 





trating power as they possess im range and im| 
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piece. of ordnance. ‘We have also seen that the 
Armstrong 70-pounder, with 14/lb. of powder, 
short of the ‘Whitworth %0-pounder, with 
40%b. In this sole ‘comparison, therefore, if we 
suppose the powder to cost 501. per ton, the 
Armstrong gun would have cost, if fired accord- 
ing to its capacity, 6007. more than the 
Whitworth, a difference doubling the original 
price of either weapon. The report gives little 
jnformation.as to the actual cost of the projectiles: 
¢hemselves, and we are unwilling to supply the’ 
dofect from any less impartial source of informa- 
tion. But if we regard, on the one hand, the 
with which the solid spiral ‘bolt can be 

¢ummed out of hand by machinery, and, on the 
other hand, consider -either the complex process 
of coating with lead, or the troublesome applica- 
tion of zinc or copper studs, there can be little 
doubt as to the superior cheapness of the 
hexagonoidal bolt. Again, the more complex 
i are liable to such damage in the neces- 
gary service of the field as to interfere greatly 
with the exigencies of artillery practice. ‘The 
only point in which the report of the Committee 
seems to us to have lost sight of mechanical 
truth, is where they mention that the studs pro- 
vide the projectile with a certain power of self- 
edjastment. The action of the studs in the 
grooves of the shunt gun would appear to a 
mechanic almost certain to impart irregularity 
to the motion of the projectile ; while the action 
of the spiral ‘bolt in the spiral barrel is-such as 
to centre it on the least motion, a fact which no 
doubt tells for much in the steadiness of its 
flight. In cost, therefore, of working, in range, 
in accuracy, and in penetration, the experiments 
at Shoeburyness appear to.establish the claims 
of the Whitworth guns end projectiles to rank, 
so far as experience goes, as the first in the 


débris being not yet cleared away, the long line 
of ruins that rise like a.steep embankment, still 
forming a barrier between town and country, 
present a somewhat dismal feature in this other-' 
wise pleasant quarter, and give the idea of works 
lately overthrown by the artillery of besiegers. 
Beyond, however, we have the view of the hills 
of Fiesole and loftier Apennines, whilst we 
inhale the fresh air that breathes from mountain 
and plain, reminding of the advantages to health 
and enjoyment securable for the inmates of the 
city’s new streets on this side. 
where the fortifications are more ancient and 
picturesque, they have ‘been left untouched, and: 


spared, seeing that the steep rising ground 
along which they are carried, between Porta 
Romana and Porta ‘8. Nicolo, offers no induce- 
ment to the extending of street-lines, and is‘in 
great part occupied by the gardens:of the Pitti 


structures in their way, are also to be preserved, 
out of regard for historic antiquity, and for the 





world. 








FLORENCE IN 1867. 


Waatever the effect of the change that has 
raised her to a higher ‘place in national life, 
Florence still remains the gayest as well as 
fairest, of Italian cities. It is impossible not to 
be struck by the visible expression on every side 
of the progressive and energetic spirit now 
awake here; and the joyoneness -of ‘the ‘scene 


makes itself more ‘felt ‘by one led to contrast it: 


with the subdued solemnity of that-capital where 
the church reigns supreme—should he happen, 
that is, to have passed immediately from one to 
the other. The Florentines may have something 
to complain of in respect to taxation, increased 
expenses of living, &c., but it is impossible not 


to recognize in the conditions of their city the 
prevailing evidences of things that tend to and 


proceed from the general well-being,—the proofs, 
in short, of progressive prosperity. 

The works for the enlargement of this capital 
have been advancing, sinee the beginning of the 
year, with tolerable activity, though not yet-very 

in their results. Most 


promising is the 
new quarter now rapidly springing ‘up on the 


€ Spring, 
‘sonthern side between ‘the Porta 8. Gallo and’ 


ta Croce, while the style -of ‘buildings and 
laying out of streets present altogether a cheer- 


and pleasant picture, and seem likély to’ 


attract the fashionable world. The best 
oe zed houses are specimens of the modern 
talian, without any attempt to imitate the 
Pelatial grandeurs of Florence of the fifteenth 
‘century, but with general resemblance to 
wa ‘Spacious and aristocratic residences that 
 gemee subsequent periods; the walls of 

» Or irregular stonework, in every in- 
—_ Coated with stucco, ecloured to imi- 
‘ ~d dark grey or dark yellowish stone 








j opening in 1834, Alike ‘has been given ‘back ‘to 


| for military use, the river side of which has a 


portant among works of demolition -hitherto 
nndertaken is that for destroying the “*fortezza 


ment on the northern side, ‘its low but extensive 


appear to give place toa very spacious square, 


little has ‘been accomplished towards this object, 


earthworks; the dark pile of that Medici castle, 
looking ‘so like a den of tyranny, being still 
‘before us in horrid contrast to the beautiful 
seene amidst which it stands ‘between the city: 
and the cultured, mountain-girt plain. 


which are now claiming notice, is the construction 
of the new “ Lung’ Arno,” to extend along the 
river's left bank, commencing from a south- 
easterly point, and to be carried along the water- 
side so as to correspond with the magnificent 
‘promenade, so well known to all tourist-visitors, 
that presents the finest perspective in modern’ 
Florence on ‘the Arno’s left bank. In their pre- 
sent inchoate stage, these works are aimed at 
throwing up a mole, that considerably narrows 
the river’s bed by its encroachment, near the 
oldest of the bridges, Ponte delle Grazie; and 
numerous labourers are engaged all day behind 


which the Arno ‘flows, reduced, at this season, to 
a stream dwindling ‘into insignificance at certain 
parts. Yor this improvement it will be neces- 
sary to knock down many picturesque old houses 
that rise, piled up in irregularities of good effect, 
immediately above the water. Public conveni- 
ence has been well consulted:in the other under- 
taking now in-progress on the most frequented 
of the bridges, Ponte Carraia (originally of wood, 
‘first built in stone 1838, and restored by 
nati, 1557); the bad condition of which was 
the more to ‘be complained of ‘as this bridge 
forms the principal 
place in the “ Olt’ Arno” quarter. ‘Tt is ‘to ‘be 
provided with causeways of iron-work, adding 
largely to its width, as well as new pavement for 
the central ‘part ; 
‘this busiest of Florentine bridges is now only 





Southward, 


it is understood that in this extent they will ‘be 


Palace. The Medisyval gateways, picturesque 


art details, symbolic sculptures, animals and 
shields, frescoes of sacred figures, by which 
most of them are adorned. 

The Porta Croce is destined to-stand isolated’ 
in the midst of a spacious square, for creating 
which much of @ populous suburb will have to 
be swept away. Between that gate and the 
river side has been re-opened the long-shut 
Porta Ghibellina, whose very name ‘had dis- 
appeared from the Flerence map, and whose 
archway had been built up to-serve as a guard- 
house. Of this city’s more ancient gate- 
ways-eight were either built up or destroyed in 
the first years of Medician sovereignty; and 
that leading to the church whose name it bears, 
‘8. Miniato, had long ‘been closed before ‘its re- 


public transit the Porta 8. Giorgio on the height 
near the Belvidere fortress, a gate long reserved 


good fresco by Bernardo Daddi, the outera 
relief of Saint and the Dragon. A 
fine fresco of the Crucifixion, life size, has been 
removed from its tabernacle, near the 8. Gallo 
gate, to the museum in the Pretorio. Most im- 


da Busso,” built by the Duke Alessandro de’ 
Medici, 1534, with the architecture of Sangallo 
and two others, in the dungeon of which gloomy’ 
fortress the life of Filippo ‘Strozzi had its tragic 
close. Condemned to perish as now utterly 
useless, and an obstacle to the city’s develop-' 
buildings and wide range of outworks will dis- 


destined, it is said, to serve as a Champs de 
Mars for military parades. As yet indeed 


save the filling up <of the moat and certain 


Another project of importance, the-works for 


set in the gravelly ground through 


Amma- 


tothe chief market- 


California to wash the 
tthe labours for which, )diamends. Diamond washings do not pay imeny 


passable by pedestrians. We are glad to see 
the praiseworthy practice of distinguishing the 
homes of genius still kept ap amidst the current 
of novelties and new activities in this city, alike 
since, as before, she became the Italian capital. 
‘On a house of modest dimensions in the Via'S. 
Sebastiano, behind the Annunziata church, we 
read the following on a lately-placed tablet, that 
well honours the illustrious dead :— 

“In questa casa abito il pittore senza errore, 
Andrea Vannucchi Fiorentino, delto Del Sarto, 
che reduce di Francia ‘la edificd, e vi moriva 
mel” amno MCCCOCKXX., pieno di gloria e di 
domestici ufamni.” (In this house resided ‘the 
painter without fault, Andrea Vannucchi, of 
Florenee, called Del Sarto, who built it after his 
return from France, and died -here in the year 
1680, full of glory and of domestic afflictions). 

‘Turning to the examples of entirely mew 
architecture for public purposes, we do not find 
that Florence ‘has received additions to be proud 
of. The ministerial palace on the Piazza 'S. 
Marco is not saved by greatness of scale from 
insignificance of character ; that for the Minister 
of Public ‘Works, ‘Via della Scala, has better, 
but no very admirable, features. The fagade of 
the Corsi Palace rebuilt as necessitated for the 
widening of the street, is the only architectural 
novelty of imposing or superior style; and this 
also is open to criticism for deficiency of ‘pro- 
jecting masses, and Jargeness in details; the 
eeoupying of the ample aréhed recesses ‘that 
extend along its .ground-fluor by shops, whose 
windows fill the openings,.detracting from ‘the 
palatial in this great mansion’s aspect. 

Among realities of the day, the present con- 
ditions of the convents cannot be left unnoticed. 
The ocloisters of 8. Oroce are im part let to 
families, in part used for a public office; at 
‘those of 8. Maria Novella, the largest in F'lorenee, 
‘no fewer than five Government offices are located. 
‘§. Mareo, most interesting from art contents, 
and which was declared ‘by edict, in this last 
year, to be “a national monument;”’ is mow 
destined to ‘become a museum of sacred art, 
where several works of Fra. Angelico, besides 
those painted on the walls of its cells and cor- 
‘ridors, will be collected, some from the 8. Maria 
Novella Church; and the 4 of two ‘de- 
serted refectories will ‘be the principal hall for 
this saered exhibition. ‘Ten of the Dominican 
community are still left in the 8S. Marco con- 
vent; though, according to the letter of ‘the 
‘law, ‘six is the extreme number allowed: to re- 
main for life, in order to guard the premises and 
officiate in the churches of those establishments 
that must eventually disappear; and repairs 
have ‘been begun (but for some weeks suspended) 
in the above-named convent, for better adapting 
it to its new purposes. Under these ciroum- 
_stanees, 8. Marco is.a mournfal and silent place ; 
the mason’s work impedes one’s advance through 
its interior; the frescoes of the “‘ Beato”’ are 
mostly covered for protection, till this confusion 
shall be at an end. But ‘in the-chapter-house 
we still see the “ Crucifixion,” largest and 
noblest among the wall-paintings ‘by that friar, 
im good light and with every convenience for 
‘spectators ; a set of engravings of all the frescoes 
here by the same gifted hand being on sale in 
the same room. 

In conclusion, we ‘must ‘testify to the general 
intelligence and: taste, the religious respect ‘for 
antiquity, for all that charms the eye by beauty, 


-or the mind by association, in the principles that 


have presided over the complicated task of neno- 
vation ‘at this centre; and we must rejoice in 
the tokens that promise for the capital of Italy 
such gracefel distinctions as were ever owned 
by the “Etrurian Athens” in days gone by. 








‘ Diamonps.—At a-recent meeting of the Cuili- 
‘fornia Acad of Natural Science, Professor 
Whitney remarked that there are fifteen locali- 
ties in California at whieh diamonds have been 
found in the conrse of washings;for gold. In 
reply to a question if there-wasnot some familiar 
test by which miners might prove them, he 
answered that the easiest way was to try their 
hardness on other gems, but miners have not 
dlways these convenient todo so. A knowledge 
of the crystalline form, twenty-four sided and 
the faces curved, was the surest test. He said 
that the popular notion that a diamond could ‘he 
hammered on an anvil without breaking, was a 
mistake, resulting from confounding hardness 
and toughness. Also, that.it would not pay in 
beds .solely fer 





country, except with slave or convict ldbour. 
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THE CASTLE OF ARQUES. 


THE Castle of Arques, one of the earliest, 
largest, strongest, most remarkable, and most 
celebrated of the pure Norman castles of 
Normandy, has had the advantage of being 
described by M. Deville in 1839, and illustrated, 
more recently, by the pen and pencil of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc.* To the work of the former of 
these authors the present writer is indebted for 
much of historical matter, and for the leading 
dimensions of the castle and its details; but, 
having recently visited Arques, he has formed 
his own opinion upon these details, and is re- 
sponsible for them. M. Le Duc’s account is very 
minute, and especially so upon the complicated 

- arrangements for the entrance into and defence 
of the Normeu keep. His statements probably 
rest upon plans and drawings of the building at 
some period when it was far more perfect than 
is at present the case. Indeed, at this time, the 
details do not differ materially from many 
Norman keeps of the same century in England, 
nor can I observe certain traces of some of the 
more complicated arrangements spoken of. 

The castle and the county (comté), or, as we 
should say, the earldom of Arques, have played 
important parts in the local history both of 
France and Normandy. The town of Arques 
was the capital of Talou, the Roman Talogium, 
@ name well known as late as the eleventh 
century, when it passed gradually into disuse, 
being superseded by the equally old but more 
limited appellation, which, by the creation of the 
Comté d’Arques in favour of the Conqueror’s 
av became extended over the whole lord- 

p- 

Talon or Arques, in extent about 14,000 acres, 
lies open tothe sea upon the old frontier of 
No dy. To its north-east was the territory of 
the powerful counts of Eu, and to the west and 
south the divisions of Brai, Caen, and Rouen. 
It is a tract of high table-land of chalk, deeply 
scarred with valleys, some steep, short, and dry, 
others broad and level, giving passage to streams 
of some beauty, and the sources of much 
fertility. It was in request on account of its 
frontier seaboard, the strength of its positions, 
and its agricultural wealth. 


For these reasons it was an early resort of its | of Geoffrey, to the throne of England, Arques 
Norman rulers. Duke Robert, in 1031, desig-| was attacked by Louis the Young of France. 


nates it as “one of our residences ;” as does 


his renowned son in 1047. Duke Robert died in| army ; but it was not till long afterwards, in 


1035, leaving William then eight years of age, 


and who was formally recognised as the heir in| with Henry, son of Henry II., really menaced 
1038, about which time his paternal uncles of| its security. Aumale and Drincourt, two strong 
the half-blood, William and Mauger, sons of| frontier castles, were at once surrendered, aud 


Duke Richard II. by his second wife, received 


from him the one the Comté d’ Arques, the other | of Flanders and Boulogne. 
neath the castle the latter was slain by a Nor- 

The Norman nobles profited by the infancy | man knight. This broke up the federation, and 
and questionable title of their sovereign to| Prince Henry retired, leaving the castle still in 
strengthen their own positions, and William of | the hands of its proper sovereign. 


the Archbishopric of Rouen. 


Arques seems at once to have commenced and 


rapidly to have completed the present castle, | Longchamp, on behalf of Coour-de-Lion, then in 
which may therefore be attributed to between | prison, and Philip Augustus, Arques and three 
Its completion tempted him | other castles were to be placed, two in the hands 
into rebellion, upon which Duke William took | of Philip, and two in the neutral hands of the 
possession of the fortress, which, however, his| Archbishop of Reims, to be held until France 
uncle speedily recovered by an understanding | had received 20,000 mares, one castle being re- 
with the Duke’s castellan. Then followed a second | stored at each payment of 5,000. Philip, upon 
The duke | this understanding was to obtain Richard’s libe- 
heard of this at Coutances, in Lower Normandy. | ration. 


1040 and 1046. 


and more dangerous insurrection. 


With instant speed, gathering force as he rode, 


he reached the town, and was in time to cut off| nant with Philip, was substituted for the arch- 
® portion of the supplies on their way to the| bishop, and placed in possession of Arques, and 
castle. He then attacked the advanced posts of | the castle, thus virtually in the hands of France, 
the garrison, placed probably on the site of the | was one of those which, under the truce of 1194, 
present outer ward, drove them into the enclo-| Philip was free to fortify or destroy. Richard, 
As the only | however, once in the field, bent himself to its 
te of the place was at that time on the north, | recovery. He took post before it in 1195; bat 
e threw up a fortified camp on that side, the| his adversary, with 600 knights and barons of 
palisade of which included the en-| France, came to its relief. Richard retired after 
trance to the castle, and a space in the direction | a bloody struggle, in which the Earl of Leicester 
of, but probably larger than, the later Bel or|was made prisoner. Philip then burnt Dieppe, 
already a considerable: post, the growth of the 
preceding century, but in his retreat suffered 
the joss of his rear guard at the hands of 
Richard. 


sure, and established a blockade. 
ditch and 


Bailey. It was strengthened— 


** De fossez et de hericun 
Et de pel fist un chasteillun ;” 


That is, “ with ditch and palisade, and castlets he 


formed of piles.” This he placed in charge of| of Arques, and his sense of its value, by bestow- 
Walter Giffard, so well known afterwards on | ing rr with his sister Alice, upon William, count 
English ground. The garrison numbered 300, | of Ponthien, retaining a power of redeeming it 
while with Giffard was a body of knights and for 5,000 mares of silver. 
, : The duke then retired to settle} year, Cour-de-Lion became lord both of the 
his pressing affairs in Lower Normandy. land and the castle, and this by virtue of a treaty. 

Archbishop Mauger having stirred up Henry I.| He entered early in 1196, and placed Geoffrey 
de Say, whose name is preserved in Dover 


A. Deville, i 
o Shletheneiies cotetin oA Post -eg 2 ie in charge of the fortress and of the lord- 


men-at-arms. 





* “Histoire du Chateau d’Arques,” 
Rouen. 1839 ‘tome 


of France, that monarch to raise the 
siege, and was sup) 
Enguerraud of Ponthieu, brother-in-law to the 
count, and shut up with him in the castle. The 
French coming impetuously to the attack, 
neglected proper precautions, and were beaten 
back by Giffard, and Enguerraud was slain ; but 
nevertheless supplies seem to have reached the 
castle. Upon this the duke returned from 
Valognes to the camp, and finally starved out the 
garrison. This was followed by the battle of 
Mortemar, in November, 1054, by which William 
secured his seat upon the ducal throne. After 
this event Arques was placed under the charge 
of a sheriff or vice-comes. 

The revolt and blockade, the attempt of the 
King of France, the arrival of the duke, and the 
surrender of the castle, form the subjects of 160 
very spirited lines in ‘Le Roman de Rou,” 
which informs us that 

‘* Willame d’ Arches fu mult fier 
E bun e hardi chevalier, 
Frere l’Arceveske Maugier 
Ki mult l’amont é teneit chier.” 

And thus disposes of the result of the whole 
business :— 

© Maiz pur viande ki failli 
Terre é chaste] et tur guerpi; 


Al Duc Willame tut rendi 
Et al rei de France s’enfui.” 


William Rufus, having secured England, en- 
tered Normandy on the side of Arques, but the 
castle was held for Robert Curthose until the 
accession of Henry I., and the capture of Robert 
at Tinchebrai, in 1106. Arques, once in Henry’s 
hands, was held by him, notwithstanding the 
attacks of Baldwin, count of Flanders, upon 
that frontier; and after his defeat of the French 
at Vexin, in 1119, he imprisoned Ormond, lord 
of Chaumont, in its dungeons. His sense of its 
value led him to strengthen it in 1123, and he 
held it until his death. 

King Stephen, though he obtained possession 
of several Norman castles, seems only to have 
retained Arques. Geoffrey Plantagenet besieged 
it for a year, and at last, in 1145, obtained it by 
the accident of the death of Lemoin, the cas- 
tellan, who was shot by an arrow. 

In 1150, before the accession of Henry II., son 


Henry marched to its relief with a powerful 


1173, that the combination of the same Lonis 


Henry advanced upon Arques, with the Counts 
While actually be- 


Under the treaty of Mantes, in 1193, between 


Prince John, by secret and dishonest cove- 


Philip marked his possession of the lordship 


Nevertheless, before 


His accounts, which are still to be seen 


by the followers of 





for repairs of the building of the castle of Arqueg, 
These accounts also show an expenditure of 
4961. 13s. 8d. for the support of the king’s niece 
(Eleanor), daughter of the Countess of Britany 
whom we thus learn to have been in residenos 
here. She was the sister of the unhappy Arthor 
then at the court of France. The sum, 
more than half the receipts of the lordah: 
placed annually to her credit, shows her treat. 
ment to have been on a very liberal scale. After 
Richard’s death, and that of Arthur, John re. 
moved her to Corf. She is said to have lived ¢ijj 
1241, 

In 1200 King John ordered the usual ingnisi. 
tion into the state of the castle to be made 
four true men of Arques, and 450 livres to be 
spent on the fortifications, if necessary. He was 
there himself in that year, and there gj 
a grant of market at Sackville to Jordan d 
Sackville, ancestor of the dukes of Dorset. Ho 
was also there 17th and 18th May, 1202, and his 
visit was followed by a hostile one from Philip 
Augustus, who appeared before the castle with g 
proper siege apparatus very shortly afterwards, 
For fifteen days, according to Matthew Paris, 
catapults and balistes were directed against the 
walls; but the garrison, having greatly the 
advantage of elevation, caused the besiegers to 
retire to a more respectful distance. Philip, 
therefore, prepared for a blockade, and directed 
vessels from the Flemish ports to bring supplies 
by sea. A letter of John, in July, 1202, ad. 
dressed to the Baron of the Cinque Ports, directs 
them to intercept these supplies. It was then 
that Philip learned that Arthur had fallen into 
the hands of his uncle. His fury was great. 
He broke up the siege to attack John in person, 
while William Cumin, the castellan, acknow- 
ledged the bravery of his garrison, and, under 
an order from John in January, 1203, paid 5471. 
12s. 3d. as their arrears. This king, also, in 
February, showed his gratitude to the burgesses 
by a grant of certain liberties to their town, 
witnessed by the well-known names of Gurney, 
Faurnival, Fitzgerald, Mortimer, Sackville, Tur- 
berville, and Rivers. In 1203 Wm. Mortimer and 
Wm. Martel were placed in charge of the castle, 
which was provisioned afresh, and payments 
were ordered to the garrison through the ex- 
chequer, 

The cares of John were unavailing. Normandy 
was about to fall. Chateau Galliard after near a 
year of siege, Rouen after a stout resistance, 
Falaise and Caen, and the other stronghoids 
of the Norman dukes, were now in the hands 
of France, and the Arquescons received only the 
sad honour of being the last to surrender. In 
1204 Arques became French territory, but its 
castle had never succumbed to an assault. 
The change, however grateful to the inhabi- 
tants, who entered upon a career of many years 
of peace, was fatal to the fame and glories of the 
castle. The castellan became a mere collector 
of revenue, or was occasionally called upon to 
compose the disputes of the local clergy. Before 
ninety years had passed, the Norman garrisons 
were reduced, and so many castles dismantled, 
that one alone — that of Arques — was pre- 
served in Upper Normandy. In the meantime, 
it had been visited in 1273 by Philip the Hardy, 
who there confirmed the privileges of Rouen 
accorded by Philip Augustus in 1207. s 
In 1348, under Philip of Valois, its garriso” 
was but four men-at-arms and twelve archers; 
but in 1355, when the designs of Charles the 
Bad, of Navarre, drew the attention of King Jo 
to his Norman frontier, Arques was directed 44 
be put in order. The keep was to be repaired ; 
one of its turrets leaded; and mention ig made 
of the king’s chamber within its walls. Timber 
was brought in from the forest, the drawbridg> 
newly planked, the chains and ropes — - 
the working gear greased, the stables pn’ © 
order, the well-ropes examined, the loops cae 
windows repaired, and the tiled roofs _ 
good. Nothing, however, followed this nm of 
The dangers of France came on the po nly 
Crecy and Poitiers, and King John was 24 
afterwards a paar. > . Lpmgraiiye 
strong as ues, most 0 3 AG 
Under Py soo of 1359, for the liberation of 
King John, which, however, was not nang 
Arques was one of a fortresses to have 
delivered up to England. ate 
In 1366 Charles V. confirmed the _—. 
granted to the people of Arques by Jo witness 
land, in 1203. In 1878-80 the accounts wee 
to masons and carpenters having been emp: * 
at the castle. Buildings, destroyed by fre, wr 
replaced. Caen stone was brought by payee’ 








ture,” par Viollet-le-Duc. Paris, 1858, “ Art, Chateau 
et Donjon,” 


jin London, inclade, in 1198, a charge of 351, 2s. 8d. 


the repairs of the walls. Much was done 
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The next event in the history of Arques, fol- 
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Keep or Great Tower and to the prisons, and a 
‘aon was retained in the place. 


— 


' 


d upon the English invasion of ‘Nor 

ee Henry V., and the fall of Rouen in 14i9. 
One month after this Arques pened iits gates to 
the Duke of Clarence, and received the Hinglish 
Philip Leche as its captain, whoiin a short time 
was succeeded by John de Baskerville, and his 
lieutenant, Peter Lee, under whom ithe castle 
was once more put under strict military diaci- 
pline. Ralph Botdler, of Sudeley, knight than- 
neret, was their successor, and the garrison was. 
reduced from ten to four men-at-arms, and from 
thirty the twenty-six archers, andthe latter mum- 
ber wasagain reduced to twelve, in 1428-9. The 
preapedt of an attack on Rouen caused these 
figures tho tbe somewhat increased, sand Gervase 
Clifton, Hidkeler’s officer, raised them to fifteen 
anf afferwards twenty men-at-arms, half horse 
and half foot, and sixty archers. ; 

Mier ihe death of Henry V.,.when the time 
came for the expulsion of the English, the 

wry of the — convo sccagy Se se 
the general fall of strong ;places, ues he 
frm, Henry VI. was hy in 1485, and there 
signed. a charter in favour of the Archbishop of 
Ronen. “‘ztbot-came to Argues jin 1442, when 
hethesieged Dieppe, and trusted to that fortress 
toprotect from the French army ‘the vast siege 
Pp tions which he tha made. John Nor- 
busy was then its captain, maplaced by Sir Wal- 
ter Devereux, in 1445. 

The castle of Arquesweas one of the strong 
places;agreed to be surrendered io Charles VII. 
upon the fall of Rouen iin 1449. Meantime, 
however, the garrison @f Dieppethad turned the 
tables, attacked Arquag, taken the Bel by #ur- 
prise, and Jaid siege cae castle,—which, how- 
ever, surrendered, not:tp#their force, but in virtue 
of the capitulation of Ronen. 

The castle now had rest until, in the rdign of 
Louis XI, this side of France was invailed, in 
1472, by Charles the Bold. The duke|burned 
the suburbs of Dieppe, and made.a demonstra- 
tion before Arques, but could domothing more. 
In 1485, ‘Charles VIII. visited the castle, and 
the Sire de Lardiniéres claimed the cup out.of 
which he drank as a perquisite of his fee, held 
by the service of guarding the outer gate of the 
Bel of the Castle of Arqnes. 

Francis I. visited Arques im 1544 and 1546, 
but does not appear to hawe,signalized his visits. 
Under Francis II. Arques was employed as a 
means of putting down the Huguenots in Dieppe, 
and in consequence received Catherine de Medicis 
in 1560. Two years later, Francis being dead, 
the men of Dieppe retaliated, and drove back 
the Duc de Bouillon into the castle of Argues; 
an act which was followed by a series.of local 
skirmishes about the town and castle, with 
various success, the results of which were 
swallowed np in the events of the reigns of 
Henry ILl..and Iv. 

1584found the castle held by Martin d’Epinay, 
& strong Catholic and member of the League, 
while Dieppe, still Huguenot, declared for the 
king, Aymar de Chaste, captain of the port, 
disguised a body of picked men as fishermen, 
and sent them laden with fish for sale to the 
governor. Thus equipped, they were allowed to 
enter the Bel and the outer ward of the castle. 
Once within, they killed the guard, rushed 
re io ingas gate, and in a few minutes 

nre - 
tend e place for the king. Henry III. 
Henry IV. took up his quarters at Dieppe 
— he awaited the tainty and stinted aid of 
fizabeth. Mayenne, in command of the army 
whey League, 30,000 men, hovered on the con- 
. es of the town, at about two miles’ distance. 
-cury, holding Arques, established entrenched 

no on the high ground, east of the castle, 
we ne the river and the forest, but within 
shines “ps walls, which were armed with several 
the I of cannon. His troops were placed within 

cone — — ee enemy. 

: g, and, without the aid of a mai 

“ious to tell how Henry fortified Le Polet, - 
thee pe and outmanceuvred Mayenne, until, on 
the 21st of September, 1589, meeting him on 
ae on Space between the forest and the 

» and under the guns of the castle, he 

Pies 8,000 troops in van- 
ean the Leaguers with’ 30,000. "ihigane 
he oo assisted in the battle, and, with 
this waa the ir ary. affair three days later, 
which st and most glorious conflict in 
this re ancient fortress took part. From 
cessful bo Li cause was, on the whole, suc- 

’ was from Arques that he wrote 





to the Duc de Crillon those often-quoted words,] bers, prevented the damage extending to the 
—“ Hang thyself, brave Crillon.: we have fought | next door house, the tenants of which had turned 
at Arques, dnd iihon wast not there!” jont. @n the same afternoon as this happened, 
In 1596 the castle was the seat of a severe | awall fell atthe Sandbach Baths, which occur- 
endemic, and was cleaned out at a considerable | renge, however, had nothing to do with the 
expense. ‘but was due to the stoppage of a drain 
_Louis _ — the —_ in = — rain, 
nine years old, from Dieppe; but it was no longer eof the carpenters engaged on the cupola 
a miiltiney pont af importance, and two archerg,| of Zion’s Church, on Ohio-street, Setemiia 
to open and shut its gates, formed ithe whole) fell from the spire while engaged in raising the 
garrison. | , framework of the steeple. He stepped up a 
As national property it was sold in 1-798, endl’) ladder about 115 ft. from she ground, missed his 
efter vaxions transfers, and « marrow escape of | foothold, and in falling sixuck upon the roof 
destruction for the value of its materials, it has | about two-thirds of the from the comb to 
come to be regarded as a relic of the past time | the eaves, breaking thonge tthe slate tiles and 
worthy of our wespect. It is, however, still in | sheeting, and bouncing mponithe roof of the two- 
private hands.* story frame house just weat, and theneo ito the 
ground. Strange to.say, he was not killed out- 
right, but was still alive, alihonghmo hopes were 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. jomtextainad of his reasmey. 


WE have before us a score of letters as to the 
recent award of medals, mostly complaining 
and protesting. Some of the complainants have 
made themselves heard through other channelg:: 
little public good will be done by repeating the 3 : 
protests. We have already said that the English Boe s enaattione’ ‘haty tho ater Any Minbithe 
jurors howe nak amciiad cor alien eae] cr stented ie one gees nok aS Bt 

e Eng rs as & iy wi a ee * : 
their works from competition. Messrs. Powis, | "™* add that the decorations to ceilings end walls 
J ame, “ a. thik themselves excessively ill- | ™ oa ch fining Come —— tet ye 
by a ‘ans ee * aie ae being iil 7 Mr. D. Chester, of North-stero, 
“Tt i ‘4 . hi issonggxove, who presen ellingtenia 
tive oot 9 Fe sang note Pg Giganteawhichibhe Prinee of Wales planted ; the 
of the machines exhibited by us. We applied wale — —<_ — bn the pon 
for and occupied our space with the full The devin thy the Messrs. Mappin, Brothers. 
belief that we were going to compete fairly with ituxe andl fittings are bemg supplied by 
the world iin.our particular tools ; but the result | Mr. F. Moeiler, of Nottenham-conet-road. 













































INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, SPRING 
GROVE, LONDON. 





of awaxtls « shows that there has been 
most unfair partiality or want of ability to 





decide the respedtive merits on the part.of the 
jurors. We cannot understand why no gold| THE BRICK @HURCH, ST. SAVIOUR'’S, 
medal should haveibeen given for wood-working ABERDEEN PARK, HIGHBUBY. 
machinery in the @British section, whilst the eg BAe Se ale bd 
Grand Prix and two gold medals were.awarded TE parochial district, St. Saviour’s, Aber- 
for engineers’ tools in the same class and group | deen Park, in Highbury Grove, London, has been 
of that section. We consider that there have | formed co-extensive with the estate of the 
been greater recent improvements in wood- a Spero A a vicar of —- 
kin hin a h verill, who has at his ownexpense erected the 
working. machinery thes :in slmost ony .cthar church here delineated to meet the needs of the 


kind.” 
M 4 ™ : vk population. The plan of the church is 
essrs. Dent & Co. :protest, too, against the _—  cmaitiensi a tong eeaicwab 


decision; and sso with others. The Rochdale | ’ 
Pioneers claim the prize of 4,0001. offered for the | Chanael aisles, a lofty central lantern, and tran- 
organization best.calenlated to promote the wel- | pts, nave, and isles, and two porches. It 
fare of the working-classes, and think themselves | follows somewhat the style of the Harly 
shamefully used because the Commissioners, Deeorated. The nave has a lofty clearstory. 
overcome by the difficulties which surround the | Theexterior view istaken from the direction of 
adjudication, determine on making no award. | the main approach. The church stands in a 
Some.of the French exhibitors are also calling |! open plot of ground bounded by the road 
ont for explanations. On:the.ther hand, several | in front of an incomplete circus of semi-detached 
houses. It is entirely of ‘brick within and with- 


of our advertisers, Mr. Thomas Peske:for example ag. y : 
(Tiles), Clark & @o. (Revolving . 8), axe | Out, and is covered with Staffordshire strawberry 
prond to find that medals have tho |adlonred ‘tiles; ithe tonewark, wtidh iis from 
‘them, and would have ‘it made known. quarries, being ‘limiited to the 
The very early intimation that we gave as to| tracery of the windows and some of the mullions, 
the award of medals to English architects has the capitals of columns, the corbels, and crosses. 
been seen to be correct. Even the copings of parapets and gables are of 
tile, from Bridgwater. With the exception of 
the local stocks below the plinths, the whole of 
the bricks are from Aylesbury—red and buff, with 
a few grey headers. It presents generally a 
reproduction of the Early Medizval work, the 
bricks being long and thin with wide joints, and 
a mode of bond has been adopted like that pre- 
vailing at Bruges in the old buildings. The 
peculiarity of it consists in the wide side joints, 
and in the mode of alternation. The courses 
are alternate headers and stretchers, but the 
stretchers are placed, not over each other in their 
successive courses, but over each other in their 
alternate courses; whilst the headers come over 
each other in their bonding throughout. This 
in itself forms a sort of diaper pattern. 
The side joints are about 13 in. wide between 
the headers, and barely as much between the 
stretchers. 
And this arrangement affects also the design 
of the diaper patterns, which are confined almost 


brought the whole side of the house with it. The | exclusively to the gables and to bands at top of 
inmates escaped, but articles of furniture were | Spring of windows, and under the parapets. 
carried away. The sewer was built two years| These diapered patterns and bandings, though 
ago, and about a month ago a coal-cart, with a| Somewhat varied, are carried out after the same 
fall load, got fast in a hole. The same cart ran| manner inside as out; and being confined to 
a very close risk of getting in again while pass- such salient parts as those enumerated, there is 
ing over it just a few minutes before the giving| #2 absence of that striped effect often pain- 
way, but this time unloaded. Mr. Stringer (who | fally conspicuous in modern work. But in addi- 
was contractor for the work in the first instance) | tion to this, the buff bricks being burnt of clay 


oe ‘ ettlge ho. by placing tim- | from the same. locality as the red, have a suffi- 
procured a number of men who, by placing cient warmth of tone about them to escape the 








ACCIDENTS. 


An extensive conflagration has happened in 
Bermondsey, reducing to ruins property valued 
at several thousand pounds sterling. The dis- 
aster occurred on a piece of ground in Riley- 
street, on which were erected the manufacturing 
premises belonging to Mr. Benjamin Wells, 
builder and joiner. Before the fire was extin- 
guished the five floors of the factory were burned 
out, the roof destroyed, the timber in the yard 
severely damaged by fire, &c. 

At Sandbach, during a thunderstorm with 
rain, the water rushed down Hawk-street in such 
large quantities that the main sewer gave way, 
and undermined a house. A hole first appeared 
in the middle of the street, and rapidly increased, 
till the foundation wall of the house gave way and 











Sharsh and startling contrast of colour which 
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* To be continued, 
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INTERIOR OF ST. SAVIOUR'’S CHURCH, HIGHBURY. 








apparently is considered in these days a great 
desideratum. In all cases where bricks are 
brought from different localities, and present a 
strong contrast in colour, it is needful to take 
the greater care to introduce much more 
sparingly and cautiously the contrasting colour, 
whether light or dark, into that to which it ig 
intended to serve as a“‘dressing.” Colours may 
be blended in almost equal masses; but if they 
are strongly contrasted there must be a strong 
preponderance of only one colour relieved, not 
crudely and recklessly, but delicately and care- 
fally by the others. 

The general effect of the brickwork externally 
is that of massiveness and repose ; but internally 
the largeness of joint both in width and height, 
following as it does naturally, if not necessarily, 
that of the exterior, presents an amount of 
roughness not altogether pleasing. The eye 
craves for more finish snd delicacy of texture 
for interior work, though this may be purchased 
at too extravagant a cost. But in the present 
case the roughness will be nearly, if not entirely, 
neutralized, when the original idea is carried out 
of having the whole of the walls diapered in 
colour, with the brickwork for a ground, in pre- 
cisely the same manner (though of different 


| design) as the walls at the east end of the 
chancel, on either side of the altar. 

The bricks measure 10} in. by 43 in. by 2} in., 
and it may be interesting to know that they 
cost at Aylesbury exactly the same in proportion 
to their cubical contents as the common Ayles- 
bury, brick, viz., 30s. per thousand, and the 
moulded bricks, 50s. It will be seen from this 
that the difference in cost for arches, &., between 
brick and the most available stone, would be as 
about 1 to6 or 7. The question of the employ- 
| ment of brickwork for churches is important. 
It is true that internal plaster surface, such as 

that commonly used in Medizval times, is the 
easiest and cheapest mode of finish. Plaster is, 
likewise, even more susceptible of decorative 
painting; but for arches and other structural 
features plaster is inadmissible excepting in 
| the case of square soffites built of rough 
‘rabble stonework in certain localities ; and it is 
| certain that, until decoration can be provided, 
| the baldness and coldness of plaster is less 
pleasing than the warmth of colouring obtain- 
able by brickwork. Experience, moreover, shows 
that it is in vain to seek at present for any 
extensive revival of colour in churches. 

The pillars supporting the arches are built of 
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Staffordshire pressed brick. The smaller sagrt 
generally, both attached and detached, ae 
Aylesbury brick, with structural bondings. i 
open parapets of the church are built 0! on 
made for the purpose. The ceilings of the _ 
tuary and lantern internally are groined in wo “é 
with ribs and match-boarding for per 2g 
ing. The bells are hung in recesses outside r 
western gable. A baptistery, containing a — 
and canopied font is formed in the srg zon | 
of the south aisle. The pulpit is of po iis 
and grey Aberdeen granite, with caps cary - 
white alabaster. The church is built to acco f 
modate about 400 persons. The chief eee 
open benched, but chairs are prove’ in “a 
space at the west end in the chancel ear ent 
seats are placed upon a floor of w Tai 
the passages and chancel being pave i 
Minton’s tiles. The chancel is chorally a a te 
and a lectern and Litany-desk are yeasts svith 
the nave. The reredos is canopied in 8 co 
three panels beneath, representing Bre 
SS. John, and the Agnus Dei on & as ay 
the Evangelist’s symbols round, pain These 
process developed by Mr. Gambier Parry: rsa, 
are from cartoons by Mr. William by gy? ey 
of Wimpole-street, the architect of the 
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ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, ABERDEEN PARK, HIGHBURY.—Mk. W. Warrz, Arcurrzcr. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tue annual meeting will be held this year in 
, from the 18th to the 25th of September, 
ander the presidency of Lord Dufferin and 
Clandeboye, Lord Brougham remaining presi- 
dent of the council. ; z 
In the health department, president, Sir James 
Y. Simpson, bart., M.D., the following special 
questions are named for discussion :— 

‘ 4—What measures are neces to secure efficiency 
snd uniformity in the working of the Sanitary Laws 
throughout the Kingdom? : 4 ; 

9,—In what respects do the eeeneion systems of Eng- 
Jand, Ireland, an Scotland need improvement? and is it 
srable that they should be assimilated ? 
3,—In what form, and to what extent is it desirable that 
the public should provide means for the recreation of the 


ing classes P 
= following are also suggested as suitable subjects for 


rs:—1. Improvement of the dwellings of the 
— 2. The supply of trained nurses. 3, 
Town and domestic water supply. 4. Infantile mortality. 


In the department of economy and trade, 
president, Sir Robert Kane, F.R.8., the special 
questions for discussion are :— 


Section A. 
1,—What legislative or other measures can be adopted 
to improve the relations between landlord and tenant in 


Ireland ? - 2 
3,—What are the economic results of the continuous 


emigration from Ireland ? 
$—Should the Local Government Acts be extended to 


Treland ? 
Section B. 


1,—Can any measures be taken to develop and extend 


the manufactures of Ireland ? 

2 —What action, if any, ought the Government to take 
with regard to railways P 

3,How may the extension of the Irish fisheries be best 
promoted ? 


There seems reason to expect that the meeting 
will be a good one. 








ASTUDENT CLASS AT THE INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Witx a view of increasing the usefulness of 
the Institution, particularly to the junior mem- 
bers of the profession, it has been decided to 
create a student class, to take very much the 
place of that which was formerly the Graduate 
class, but with certain modifications, so as to 
avoid the difficulties that previously arose, and 
to provide those advantages which experience 
has pointed out to be desirable. It is contem- 
plated to grant, under the control of the council, 
the use of the theatre of the institution to the 
students, for supplemental meetings, for the 
reading and discussion of papers among them- 
elves, and possibly, also, for the delivery to them 
of lectures upon special subjects, the object of 
such supplemental meetings being for the 
advancement in scientific and technical know- 
ledge of the junior members. 

Believing it to be of the highest importance 
that the profession should not be divided, but 
should remain one united body, having a position 
and ap influence which one united body only can 
have, the council are inviting the members to 
unite with them in the endeavour so to extend 
and enlarge the basis of the Institution as that 
> sa continue to embrace within it all branches 

engineering and all classes of engineers. 








PRIZES OF THE PLASTERERS’ COMPANY. 


Tae Plasterers’ Company, as our readers are 
Sware, devote 251. annually through the “ Science 
pcg Department,” towards the encourage- 

bt of the art of their special craft. These 

“signs and models are now exhibited amongst 
ane works sent in competition by the 
ps re metropolitan and provincial schools, in 
rid rm the galleries at the Department of Art at 

Kensington, and in reviewing these designs 

7 Sa named the principal prize-gainers in 
/sterers competition; we, neverth 

now give the commis list:— ners 

1, For an original ornamental 

for og on a ceiling or wel poy en ag vee 
Rhett iran Bods 

. ° rize, 8/., Rh. J. i 2 

Kensio ge nsineton. d week 4l., R. Lunn, South 

2, é i 
on ot the best model in plaster, from a photograph of 


the designs submitted in  competiti 
> D tition for th 
865. First prize, 4/., 7 ‘ Morris, South Ken- 


sington, econd prize, 2/., E Marsh, South Ken- 
. # * 
tther square on in 


al design, for an ornamental di ‘ 
ceiling cr we zengeabnped, eitale for # panel of « 
First prize, 61., . E. Mackarness, South 





a sgn Second prize, 2/., F. Longmore, Stoke 
00 
These prizes were open to all students in the Provincia! 
or Metropolitan Schools of Art, including artisan classes 
in those schools. 

To F. Longmore, Stoke School, honourable mention. 

A medal also was awarded to another competitor by the 
eae of the Department of Art for his corner orna- 
ment, 


A member of the company writes,— 


“It would appear at first sight that credit is due to the 
head school, South Kensington, for gaining five out of the 
six prizes; but this is not so, for Mr. Morris, Mr. Lunn, 
and Mr. Marsh received the er part of their art- 
education at the Burslem, Stoke, and Sheffield schools, 
before they came up to the head school to study and 
improve themselves.’ 


Other subjects for competition are now under 
consideration to be offered for 1867-8, 








TRANSMISSION OF SOUNDS. 
THE ALBERT HALL. 


In a recent letter by Mr. Boucicault, pointing 
out what he calls the “alarming features” of 
this enterprise, immediately after selecting his 
own box, for which he had voluntarily agreed to 
pay 1,000/., the writer makes the following 
statement :— 

“ Tt will be eleven times the size of Drury Lane Theatre, 
or eight times that of Westminster Hall. A church of 
ordinary dimensions might stand on its floor; its steeple 
would not reach the ceiling, which is to be 138 ft, in the 
clear in height. The human voice cannot fill such a space. 
But, it may be argued, the new hall, if vast, is designed 
for performances of vast proportion: the orchestra will 
accommodate 1,000 executants. I reply that 2,000 voices 
singing or speaking together travel no further than one 
voice. They may fill a certain area more completely with 
that intricacy of waves which, when very weeblien, we call 
a din; but each voice exerts its own influence on the air, 
according to its power, and dies away within certain limits. 
A second voice acts independently and produces its own 
separate effect, not fortifying the first, but distinct 
from it.” 

Without now inquiring whether the hall is, or 
is not, too large, and is, or is not, likely to bea 
success, it seems to us that this particular state- 
ment by Mr. Boucicault, which has been ac- 
cepted as truth, is not correct. Waves of sound 
have been likened to waves of water; and in 
the case of water, as was pointed out in our last 
when noticing Professor Tyndall’s lectures on 
Acoustics, when the crests of one system of 
waves coincide with the crests of another sys- 
tem, higher waves will be the result of the two 
systems. Professor Tyndall lays it down as a 
rule that, if two sounds be of the same intensity, 
their coincidence produces a sound of four times 
the intensity of either. 

As an illustration of these statements it may 
have been noticed that the sound of the cannon- 
ading during the recent Naval Review at Ports- 
mouth was distinctly heard 150 miles off. Could 
any one of the guns employed on that occasion 
have made itself heard there alone ? 








ANNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


Tue Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education in respect of the yearending August 31, 
1866, shows that the number of schools inspected 
in the year ending the 31st of August, 1863, was 
11,230; in the next year, 11,818; in the follow- 
ing, 12,950; in the last, 13,586. The number of 
children present at inspection in the four years 
respectively was 1,092,741, 1,133,291, 1,246,055, 
and 1,287,604; the average number attending 
the schools, 1,008,925, 1,011,134, 1,057,745, and 
1,082,055. The reduction in the number of pupil 
teachers continues, the last four years’ returns 
showing 13,849, 11,712, 11,383, and 10.955. A 
considerable part of the apprenticeships never 
get beyond the third year. The supply of 
school-mistresses is maintained, but the mas- 
ters are falling short. Mistresses are cheaper to 
employ than masters; and the committee of 
council regard the increased employment of mis- 
tresses as closely connected with the extension 
of grants to the smaller and poorer parishes of 
the kingdom. Of 11,635 parishes with less than 
1,000 inhabitants, and containing together a 
population of more than 4,000,000 at the last 
census, only 2,099, or 2 in 11, had any sharein the 
annual Parliamentary grant ‘‘for the promotion 
of education among the labouring classes.” The 


average income of a certificated schoomaster is | &c 


shown to be 871. a year, the majority living rent 
free besides. The report acknowledges that the 
general results of the examinations continue to 
show too backward a state of instruction. 
Only 664,005 day scholars were qualified 





and were judged by the managers to be quali- 
fied by attainments for examinations at all, 
where 803,177 were qualified by age. Only 
97,364 passed without failure above Standard 
IIL, where 264,231, being over teu years of age, 
ought to have done so; the difference marking 
nearly two-thirds passing out of school to work 
with less of elementary knowledge than Stand- 
ard IV., denotes,—writing from dictation a.sen- 
tence from a more advanced book used in the 
school, reading a short paragraph from the book, 
and working a sum in compound rules (money). 
Arithmetic continues to be the subiect in which 
least success is obtained. A number of schools 
selected from all districts as fairly representa- 
tive examples show these results :—In 643 boys’ 
schools, with an average attendance of 71,196, 
57,036 (80 per cent.) were examined in arith- 
metic, and 45,584, or not quite 80 per cent., 
passed ; and in 643 girls’ schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 56,220, 39,589 (70 per cent.) 
were examined in arithmetic, and 29,931, or 73 
per cent., passed. 








FRENCH WORKMEN. 


IN a report rendered to the Foreign-office this 
year, M. Julian Fane, secretary of embassy at 
Paris, speaks of wages of skilled artisans in 
various towns in France as ranging from 5f. to 
10f. a day; for inferior workmen, from 2}f. to 
33f.; for workwomen in clothing establishments, 
from 2f. to 4f. or 5f.; for children, from lf. to 
2f. The general rate of money wages in France 
may be said to have increased about 40 per 
cent. in the last fifteen years, but the rise in 
money wages has been accompanied by a very 
considerable rise in the price of the ordinary 
articles of consumption and in rent of lodgings. 
So that the improvement in the position of the 
labourer, meaning his power to supply himself 
with the necessaries and comforts of life, has 
been far from commensurate with the rise in the 
money value of his labour. Still, the relative 
proportions in which money wages and the price 
of commodities have risen leave a margin in 
favour of the former, and to this extent there has 
been a rise in real wages, enabling the labourer 
to feed, lodge, and clothe himself somewhat 
better than he could fifteen years ago. 

There is scarcely a trade in France whosemem- 
bers have not combined in the last three years 
for the purpose of increasing the rate of wages 
and diminishing the duration of labour ; and their 
efforts to this end have usually met with success. 
The employers, for the most part, assert that the 
law has proved to them an unmitigated evil, 
subjecting them to the tyrannous coercion of the 
employed. Various forms of the co-operative 
system are in course of trial in France with a 
view to prevent or lessen this collision of inter- 
ests. The association of masons, for instance, is 
one that has met with remarkable success ; some 
of the workmen are shareholders, and others are 
engaged as ordinary labourers and have no share 
in the profits, while some members of the asso- 
ciation are simply holders of capital. In other 
establishments the workmen are allowed to share 
in the profits of the business by means of re- 
wards or prizes allotted to them, or to the more 
worthy among them, by the proprietors at the 
end of the year, or by facilities for procuring 
food, clothing, lodging, and education for their 
children on advantageous terms. 








FROM WALES. 


A RESIDENCE is in course of erection for Mr- 
Chas. W. W. Wynn, M.P., at Meifod, Mont- 
gomeryshire. The site selected is one of the 
most beautiful in the vale. The contract for the 
house alone, not including the heating appara- 
tus, stabling, lodge, &c., has been taken by Mr. 
John Potter, of Welshpool, for 4,0001. The 
stabling is being done by daywork. ! 

A residence, designed for Mr. Thos. Gill, at 
Pont Adeilad, is now in course of erection. The 
contract has been taken by Mr. George Clark, of 
Chester, for 1,7001.; but this sum does not in- 
clude chimney-pieces, bells, haulage, stabling, 


The church at Pwytherin, Denbighshire, is 
undergoing restoration. The contract has been 
taken by Mr. Owen, of Tremeirchion, for 6001. 
lt may also be mentioned that the church at 
Penmachno, in Carnarvonshire, has been rebuilt. 


by the 200 attendances within the year, | The old foundations were followed, and the roof, 
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the .church szoofs in Wales, has been 
used. The material of the walls was that 
farnished by the country, blue stone and a 
wpeouliat kind of limestone, which served as 
eqnoins. The windows and doors were of free- 
atone. 


A vicarage:also was erected in the same place, 
-thecontractor being Mr. Owen Jones, of Pen- 
-maachno. The contract was taken for 1,2001. 

A mansion for Mr. Joseph Gill, of Trewern, 
Gobowen, near Oswertry, is just completed, the 
aoaterials for walls being white brick and Ruabon 
wstone. The contracts were taken by Messrs. 

Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, and amounted 
#0 over 9,0001. 

‘Dhe following tenders were sent in for build- 
residence at Lilanychan, near Ruthin, North 
Wales, for Mr. John Taber :— 


il 


, 








Clark, Chest £5,802 0 0 
W.&.3. Webb, Birmingham .,........ 5,628 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham......... 5,388 0 0 
Abel Roberts, Liandndno ............... 4,313 0 0 
‘Samuel Owen, Ruthin 2,745 0 0 


The contract was let to Messrs. Barnsley & 
Sons. The lodge, gates, stabling, &c., are not in- 
cluded in the above contract. 

A residence near Denbigh, for Mr. Thomas 
Gold Edwards, has recently been completed. 
The walls.are of pressed red brick, fret-work of 
‘blue. brick, dressings of doors and windows of 
free stone, and quoins of free stone. The.con- 
tracts were executed by Mr. Bellis, of Chester, 
and amounted to abont 2,8001. 

irchion, the residence of Mr. P. 
H. Chambres, the High Sheriff of Denbigh- 
shire, is undergoing alterations. The contractors 
for the first portion of the.contract were Messrs. 
Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, and amounted 
to.2,0001. 

The works at present being carried out are 
done by day-work. Messrs. Barnsley & ‘Sons 
supply some of the materials. 

‘Senders for building summer residence at 
Molwyn,on the Chester and Holyhead line :— 


Robert Williams, Rbyl ..............0006 £1,840 0 0 
' » Roberts, Llandudno. (accepted) e .1,025 0 0 
NETS Davies, Tbyl .,....cocccsescccaree 925 0 


A-shooting-box, &c., has lately been completed 
at Havod Ellvy, about eight miles from Denbigh. 
The contractor is Mr. George Clark, of Chester. 
The coat of the works will be.about 1,5001. 

Some time ago it was determined to increase 
the,accommodation at the North Wales Lunatic 
Asylam ; for this purpose two wings were added, 
one for male and the other for female patients. 
These wings, with some alterations in theoriginal 
atrocture, increased the accommodation 200; 
nd.cost, with new kitchens, store-rooms, resi- 
dence for medical officer, &c., a little over8,5001. 
Theold house accommodated 200 patients, and 
‘was erected at a cost of 17,0001. or 18,0001. It 
is ‘Rlizabethan ; the material being limestone, 
mith Bath stone dressings. The new wings are 
in ,character with the old, but shave freestone 
from the Cefn quarries—a better weather-stone 
‘than Bath. The contractors for the wings were 
-Meaers. George Clark .& Son, of Wootten Waven. 
‘Dhe head.of the firm has since died ; Mr. George 
Olark, of Chester, » -rying on the Welsh portion 
,0f tthe business. in this as in all the other 
works above mentioned, the architects were 
Menera. Lloyd Williams & Underwood. 








ROADMAKERS’ LIABILITIES. 


Hyams v. Webster, 15 Weekly Reporter, Q.B.,619. 
Various questions have from time to time arisen 
asto the precise nature of the liability incurred by 
® contractor taking up, or altering, or repairing, 

vtke., public roads. As a general rule, where the 

wank is properly authorized, he can only be held 
adiable for.any injuries to goods or property that 
amay result from the state af.a road under repair, 
if he ihas been guilty of some negligence. If he 
‘has ‘taken all usual and proper precautions to 
aavoid the.oocurrenee of accidents, he cannot be 
held liable to sate for the damage that 
ithe state of the road may occasion. 


In Hyoms v. Webster it was contended that the du 

‘of s:eontractor who constructs a sewer under ohighent 
ja notterminated on the finishing of the sewer and the 
1 of the road, but that he must watch to observe 
:Gf:there is any subsidence or other result ‘from the works 
which may be detrimental to the road, and repair such 
spubsidence, £c,, from time to time. The defendant in 
this.action was a contractor under the Metropolitan Board 
“Of Works, and he peoeeiy constructed a sewer under a 
», andithen: in the ground and-seinstated ‘the 

sroad, and shay ene aad he mane] snnenacondain short, 
was not guilty of any n . The stthbsequently 


subsidence always takes place after-works of ‘that:nature. 
The plaintiff brought this action against the contractor to 
‘recover compensation for the effeets of a fall which was 
caused by the stumbling of the -plaintiff’s horse in a hole 
in the road in question. The only point in issue was 
whether the contractor was under a legal.duty to keep the 
road from subsiding after he had done all that was-pos- 
sible to reinstate it after the sewer was completed. 
Court, after taking time to consider, decided that the de- 
fendant was not liable. This,seems almost necessarily to 
follow from the finding of the Pict that there had in fact 
not been any negligence on the part of the eat 
The case is not very important in its:purely legal aspec 

but as so much work in ‘the streets of London ‘is done 
every year 2 gem in the position.of the defendant, 
it is ‘worth while to notice ‘the case, as:showing very well 
when such contractors may feel that they have fulfilled 
the duties cast upon them by the law.—~Solicitors’ Jowrnal. 








THAMES STEAM-BOATS AND THEIR 
DANGERS. 


You will perhaps save a life or two if you can 
spare space for a few lines to eall the attention 
of the proprietors of the river steam-boats to the 
clumsy and dangerous mode adopted in the em- 
barkation and landing of passengers. As a 
general rule the only part of the boat in contact 
with the pier is the corner of one of the paddle- 
boxes. The landing-rails are seldom used, and 
passengers pass over an opening generally more 
or less dangerons. The young folks appear to like 
the fun of the thing; but to some of that nume- 
rous class who, like myself, are too old and fat 
to indulge in gymnastic exercises, ‘the conse- 
quences may be serions. 

Surely some contrivance could be suggested 
to secure, at little trouble,a safe passage. If.an 
iron-railed footway were firmly attached to the 
boat, and.could be lowered .at.a-moment’s notice 
in the same way in-which the chimneys are made 
to descend, there would be no excuse for negli- 
gence. At all events, as things are at present 
managed, an accident must happen sooner or 
later, and with that impression I venture to 
submit the.subject to your notice. 

J. O. HALLIWELL. 








ASSISTANT ENGINEERS’ 
AND DRAUGHTSMEN’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—As there is every possibility of the 
above society being set on foot, I should like to 
ask Mr. R. M. Bancroft, as the promoter, what 
he thinks the amount of subscription per member 
would be? Iwould also suggest the desirability 
of opening branches throughout the country. I 
think, if Mr. Bancroft would explain the advan- 
tages that would accrue to members joining 
such an institution it would incite others to take 
it up, and so help the society forward more 
speedily. T.'T. 





ANoTHER correspondent says, ‘How is it intended to 
deal with country subscribers , 








STONE v. BRICK. 


THERE are few facts connected with architec" 
tural progress more satisfactory to contemplate 
than the substitution of stone for brick as a 
building material, not only in public but in pri- 
vate buildings, and in:those parts of the country 
where stone is not indigenous as -well as in ‘Lon- 
don. This fact ‘is rendered still more: remarkable 
by another, namely, ‘that a very few -years 
ago many architects, especially the younger 
members of the profession, were strongly and 
zealously advocating, by words as well as 
by designs, some executed and some only on 
paper, the use of “local materials:” ‘brick in 
the clay districts, stone in the stone districts, 
timber inthe woodlands ; and which principle, 
if carried out to its.extreme, would compel us to 
build ships of .oyster-shells and fish-bones. It 
may be as well to put forth a word-or two of 
encouragement to those proprietors and archi- 
tects who are using and advocating the use of 
stone in these south-eastern cities and counties 
of England. 

In doing this we have to consider (1) the 
question of appearance, (2) of solidity, (8) of 
economy,and (4) of the moral -effects on pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

1. The first question, if a ‘question at -all,. 
might be dismissed almost with a single word, 
or even.an unspellable interjection ; and in an- 
swer to those who like to see bright-ved brieks, 





in consequence of the construction of the sewer ; 


eMeutiit-eppeared ‘in .evitience at the ‘trial ‘that some such 


we can point.out’the much more sightly-effect-of 


. = 
red granite and sandstones now in. use, which in 
a smoky atmosphere .do not attract the dirt 
do porous bricks in a very few years after — 
tion. With regard to the appearance of cement 
‘8 compared with stone, when new 


dist ish it its muddy texture,. 
"he wo Saahaenn me bn old ‘by its enoty bled. 


ness, 

2. The solidity of stone be tested 
its removal from the qaatiey sided of pan 
practically till it has been not only made toformn 
part.of a structure, but .has had the weight of 
floors, girders, and. other superstructures imposed 
upon it, to say nothing of the superior bend ac. 
quirable in stonework. ‘In military works the 
strength of resisting the severe d i 
‘to which iiey are-exposed is found to be in 
portion to the largeness of the materials of whi 
they are built and the simplicity .of theirgon. 
struction; for while the Egyptian ‘barracks and 
other fort works, consisting of 6-ft. granite 
supporting, by medium of 18 in. by 6 in, oak 
joists, 12-in. floors of the former material, are 
shell and shot-proof, our brick-material towers 
are not at the present day worth a single pinch 
of snuff. 

A careful examination of buildings of different 
ages, built in the two. materials whose relative 
merits we are discussing, and this only, ill 
show us the advantage :that stone ‘has of re. 
sisting age, or other destructive infinences, 
Bricks, tiles, glass, and earthenware are asmach 
subject to decay, and more so, than stone, 
marble, and granite. The plate, or cup,.or glass 
that breaks when we let it fall on ‘the ‘floor, 
breaks where it was beginning, and hitherto im- 
perceptibly, to decompose. 

3. Taking a broad view of economy, there ‘is 
more stone under the super-soil than there is 
clay. And clay is taken from those lands whose 
surface is already quite near enough to the level 
of the sea or the river. And we sink our base- 
ments to an unwholesome depth to acquire the 
earth to build our houses with, instead of helping 
to level rocky impediments to agriculture on the 
other side of the island. Again, we shall, many 
of us, live to see \brick houses that we can re- 
member being newly built, sink to half their 


| original value from the decay of their materials, 


nd the unequal sinking of ‘their fonndations. 
This latter condition can be prevented with 4 
stone construction; not so with ‘brick. Where 
are the brick houses, or at least nine-tenthsof 
them, erected immediately after the fire of Lon- 
don? The answer to this question will:show ns 
that brick is barely fit to hastily rebuildanold 
city:after a general conflagration, when theres 
not time enough to consider the systematic m- 
arrangement of its streets. 

4. The disappointing beggatliness.of many of 
our supposed interesting towns drives many 42 
expectant visitor to them to spend his excursion- 
day in frivolons.and vicious amusements. tis 
an indisputable fact, and the cause is equally 
indisputable, that the ugliest towns cor 
greatest proportion of the haunts af viee. One 


| who has ‘visited «dozen important towns in-dif- 
ferent parts of England will be able to confirm 


this assertion. J 
When we enter an externally clean-loaking 
building, we ean always perceive much wat 
clearly whether its internal condition = 
respect .agrees with :its external. Butrwe +e 
our dingy brick house, upon the exterior of w 
our eyes have been fixed since we turn 4 
corner of the street or square in which i 
situated, ‘and do mot perceive half the “he 
dirtiness of its interior. And we all know 
connexion between cleanliness and morality, 
have ‘herein already rs the fear 
wiority in that res ) 
peri And ins * much for the moral 
of the use of this or that material as re od 
consumer. It reg lire +o consider 
effects as regards the producer. |. 

A stone-quarry is-a very interesting sight 
worth going to see, whether or not att a 
that the different operations of removing 
stone are in progress ; and there is nothing 0 
sive or ee to the spectator: 
es A priok-kilnis both unwholesome hed 
and dirty. Stone-quarrying 38 ary ner 

. Hugh Miller's “.0ld Bed: gaol 
was written by a quarryman. When is 
‘brickmaker’s work on. g' going to make ** 
appearance ? The relative cos, enli port 
ment, and morality .of the two classes OT 
men—the natural result of their ” 
employ ments—is too well _known £0 invest 





\gating; we. shall find. a-wery correct ports 
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- anticipations of the essayist, with his famous 
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———— neimmnmmanl 
« Bleak House”’ im the-brickmaker of St. Alban’s.. 
The highest summit of the working: bricklayer’s 
ign is to be @ master builder—little more 
mere: capitalisd : there is now nothing in 
vi erat to ait kia beyond'this. The working: 
mason; on the-eontrary, will, independently of his 
connexion with other trades, find: ample oppor- 
janities in his own: of developing the genius of 
the! sculptor. 8.. 








sX’AMERICAN VIEW OF THE WATER’ 
SUPPLY OF LONDON.* 


Gomme: to: London: and: modern times; we'see 
thidigread city, with nearly three millions‘and 
a half of inbabitants;. embarrassed not only in’ 

; , but im the quality of her water) 
supply: With five tines the population of Phila- 
delphia, she:has in the river‘Thames, “the great: 
risar” of Eagland,.a supply, flowing over ‘Ted: 
ington Weir;. of just: about half the volume dis- 

cover Fairmount dam from:thesmaillest of 
ow two greatrivers—the Schuylkill. She would: 


literally threaten to drink up that “great river,” | 
were: she’ not, in connexion with fifty-six other’ 
towns upon its banks, fast rendering it utterly-|' 


mift to: be drunk.. The degree of mineral im- 
purity in: 1854: was represented’ in’ figures as: 
1)62:degrees: It ranged in 1863-65, from 22-to 
16degrees; there being an improvement latterly; 
arising, we suppose; from. a change in the 
sourves’ of supply of some of the companies. 
The organic impurity, although increasingly per- 
ceptible: te: the senses; is not represented in the 


analjsis, The mineral: impurity ofthe: Sehuyi-|'and' a model of the work was: exhibited at the 
killat Fairmount is'put at 6 degrees; and: our | Royal Academy last year, and: on the opening of 


chief’ engineer iy every’ year’ reminding” the: 
authorities: in: his reporte'of the’rapid increase 
of the sources of impurity to: this’ river from the 
sewage of towns, and’ the filth of' numerous fac- 
tories of every kind,. constantly multiplying’ on’ 
its banks:. 


As the great river” of England:is becoming | tured figure of St. Cuthbert, the patron saint of 
hopelessly foul, and‘as- artesian wells‘are totally | the church, and in a corresponding niche on the 


inadequate to the wants of the city’; as it is idle: 
to: look to: surface drainage, or to: streams’ in 
any of the deusely-populated: regions. around the 


city’; as even the Severn: river, in ite’ lower'|mounted by carved crocketed finials‘and taber- 


course; is' almost as bad’ as the Thames, the 
question forces itself upon the authorities’ and 
property owners of the: great metropolis, how 
this vital necessityis to be met? Isthe growth 
of London’ to be arrested’ and its’ population’ 
finally scattered ?' and’ shall’ those melaricholy 


New Zealander musing” on the broken arches‘of 
london Bridge; already: begin: to’ cast’ the shas 
dows of & cold’ reality’ upon the hearts of her 
surging and swelling’ millions?’ We seem to have’ 
found: the limit of England's'coal supply. About 
the time she has burned’ up’ all tlie coal she can 
comeat, will her city populations have swallowed’ 
or hopelessly corrupted: ail’ the drinkable water: 
Within their reach ? 

English engineers‘ are answering the question 


very hopefully for London- and’ other great cities |‘has‘ been provided’ by Freemasons. The expense 


owthe island. Faraway among the remote and’ 


desolate Hille: of Northern: Wales, where: the’|’&0., was between 1501. and 2001,, and this’ has 


damp winds from the Atlantic'impinge upon'the: 
tocky walls, and first’ deliver ‘dite gare 
P- treasures. for the’use of the‘ inhabitants” 
earth, 171 miles from tlhe half-famishing, 
“poisoned millions of’ London, wise and skil- 
then’ have fixed the probable fitture location: 
po pure supplies which’ are tosend health, 
the ort, and cleanliness through: the streets of 
~“me Here, the limpid! streams, 
form part of the head waters of the 
ieee are depended’ on to furnish 200,000,000 
Ons per day, or 50 gallons to each of the 
presen: tre ithabitemtey with the: chance of increas- 
FA © supply as it may be needed. The total 
nied » great works, with the-long range of 
oe is put at: 8,600;0001.,—not an’ enor- 
the sam when’ pe nature’ and’ utility of 
86 is' considered: A} gala 5 ine 

_ would it prove for Sesiemidicleunts gift 
ante in her keeping,—an omen of better days 
true advance to the. corrupt, féstering 

. poorer population. Two millions 
¢ — Worth of soap: alone-would' be saved’ 
alten et 
muling the clothes of te Londoner 
prehensive scheme is 
ed by these: Bnglish 
Our Great | 
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engineers; which: proposes: to: supply Liverpool, 
and a: score of Northern towns, from one 
and the same undertaking. Copying, doubtless, 
the: very successful experiment) by which the 
pure Waters of Loch Katrine are: brought into 
Glasgow, these engineers propose to apply the 
pure and abundant waters:of two: lakes in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland to a. similar source. 
The mountainous ranges of these: counties face 
seaward, and the regions showed: in the years 
1845-53, the average rain-fall of 
140 in. per annum; four times the average in this 
vicinity. Over the'area drained! by these lakes, 
there should, therefore, be an average daily 
drainage, allowing for evaporation, of 550 mil- 
‘lions: of gallonsi. From: this: immense store;.in 
positions elevated from 400 ft. to 700'ft. above’ 
tide, it. wouldi be: a simple: problem: to furnish 
\those low-lying towns: with a. daily supply of 
13% million gallons: in. the agyregate. The cost 
‘of the: combined: works: would be 12,000;000i. 
sterling,.the annual revenue being estimated to: 
exeved interest and expenses’ ofievery kinds. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wells:—A. reredos: has been presented to St. 
Cuthbert’s chureh by the Freemasons. The new 
reredos is executed entirely of Caen stone in the 
style of the fifteenth century, which-was adopted 
to harmonize with that of the-church.. The'sub- 
ject chosen: for illustration was: Our Lord’s:Sap- 
per. The design was:accepted by the committee, 


the:Paris: Exhibition,. Mr. Forsyth sent it with 
other of his'works there: The permanent work, 
as:a.whole, is now in its proper position in the 
charch of St. Cuthbert. The work is divided 
into three compartments, but the subject is un- 
broken. Ina niche on the southside is: a sculp- 


other side is a statue’ of St. Andrew, the patron 
saint of the cathedral, The: sculptures are: in- 
serted in three recesses, arches, or canopies, sur- 


naele work, the: spring of each canopy being 
adorned with carved: angels: bearing emblems of 
the Crucifixion.. The sculptor, Mr. Forsyth, was 
assisted in the architectural design by Mr. W. 
Smith, of London. The whole of the chancel 
has’ been’ laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
graduating’ from: comparative: plainness in the 
west to-more elaborate in theeast. Thesteps are 
of dark lias; polished. Amother’ addition to the 
chancel is'the polished oak communion-rail, sup- 
ported by four standards: of hammered! iron 
‘enriched with brass: There are also’ two side 
‘screens of hammered: iron; by Mr. Cormell, of 
‘Cheltenham. Mr. Forsyth, whois a member of 
‘the: craft, has’ executed: the: sculptures: at cost 
‘price; viz., 250%, (the price:to other parties would 
have: been’ 3601. or 400l.), the whole of which 


lof the extra work, the new’altar-rail, side-screens, 


been done‘ by general subscription: 

WoWwerhampton.—The committee for erecting 
St. Jude’s Church, Wolverhampton, have selected’ 
the design submitted by Mr. G Bidlake, of 
Wolverhampton: The: site of the: church is on 
the Tettenhall-road ; the: proposed’ accommoda-- 
tion, 812'; the outlay about 4,0001: 

Wath (Yorkshire).——The: chief stone of the 
cemetery ‘at Wath has been laid! The architect; 
is Mr: J. D: Webster. 

Sharrow (Shefield).—The corner-stone of the: 
ehurch now in’ course’ of erection at Sharrow 
has: been laid: by the Archbishop of York. The 
church’ is‘ one: of the’ seven posed’ to be 
erected in the towm by the Sheffield Church 
Extension Society; and’ it is being built upon a 
piece’ of* land’ nea the maim road to Cherry 
Tree-hill: Mesers: Blackmoor & Mitchell- 
Withers, of Slieffleld, are the architects. The 
cost will be about 4,0001., exclusive of boundary 
walls and heating apparatus. 
Llanbrynmoir.—Efforts have been made’ to 
build’ a church in the lower part of the parish. 
The: d for’ the site has been’ given by Sir 
W. W. Wynne; bart., with the addition of 100I. 
grant to'the building: fand. The total cost will 
be-about'1,0001. The design and’ plans for the 
building-Have been drawn by Mr: J. W. Poundley, 
‘Blick Hall, Kerry: The contract for the build- 
ing has been taken: by Mr: Harrison, builder, 


ve-opened; Thewood sereen: has been displayed 
by the:removal of the pews, and restored by’ tiie’ 
care of the Bedfordshire Archwological: Society; 
‘as a brass plate on’ the buck records: This worl 
has been confined to the effective preservation’cf 
the loosened: structure; with the addition of sucle 
(few pieces only as were requisite’ to’ maker it 
whole.. No re-painting has been allowed, and 
the new work is clearly distinguished fron the’ 
old.) All the south wail: hus been renewed) with 
the upper part of the east nave: wall! and tlie 
northern clearstory; The old: work’ has been: 
imitated: by the alternate use:ef red and yellow’ 
stone, and the gable cross.reprodtced after the 
fragments: of the old: design. The nave ani 
chancel roofs are: entirely new; the’ principal! 
timbers, of oak,. moulded, with traceried span»- 
drels and angels alternately. The’ stone’ cortel® 
‘represent angels in the nave and natural’ foliage” 
in the chancel, together with shields carrying’ 
the arms‘of Lord! and Lady St: John, wr ae 
and the rector: The east window, of grisaills’ 
glass, with arms‘of the Passion in‘ the , 18st 
‘the giftof the Duchessof Manchester. A memo». 
‘vial’ window: in the south chancel is: by: Mix 
‘Wailes;, and contains representations of’ the’ 
Crucifixion, the: Holy Women at’ the Sépulcire, 
‘Mary’ at the Feet'of Jesus; and Obrist blessing" 
the little Children. A pulpit’ of Cen’ stone ist 
‘the gift'of Mr. A. A. Young, of Orlingbury: it'is* 
enriched with foliage’ and serpentine’ shafte- in’ 
the panels) Thereading-desk,of oak, wargiver?’ 
by Miss-A. Young, of Risely, and’ the-window’ i» 
‘the tower by’ the Rev. R. Barnes; the rector’#’ 
‘brother-imlaw. The tracery of the new retiou»- 
lated’ windows: in the south wall’ was i 
by the Rev..B. G. Bridges; of ; Lincohiw 
shire; The’ whole of the church is re-seated iy 
oak, The altarrails are‘ of oak and wrought 
iron, and encaustic tiles enrich the' fiber. The. 
architect was: Mr: W. White, of London: Mix J. 
Wilson, of Kettering, was: the contractor; ant: 
Mr. James Hudson the: foreman: of the’ worltes 
The total cost of the restoration is-about’l,400N. 
Leightow Bussard:— Tle new’ church’ of Sti: 
Andrew at Leighton Buzzard? has been conse- 
crated, It is'situated at the extreme north end 
of the town, @ locality in which: both # church 
and a school have been’ long’ wanting: The” 
church’ is of the: style of the: latter’end of the’ 
thirteenth century, with’ a Frencit element intro» 
duced. It consists’ of nave; north and’ soutliv 
aisles, chancel, vestry, orgamchamber, and’ nortl»- 
west porches. The-extreme:length of the build- 
ing is 110°ft.,, the width being 74 ft, The nape 
and’ side aisles: are 66 ft. long and’ 50'ft. witie, 
‘The tower is placed’ at the north-west corner of’ 
the building, and; with thespire;.is 110 ft. hight 
The materials used in’ the construction: of tle» 
building’are'the local sandstone ‘with Bath stone’ 
‘dressings. All the columns‘areof blue Pennants 
The floor of the gangway is laid with Stafford- 
shire squares, and: the’ sacrariumr and chancel 
‘with encaustic tiles, manufactured by Messrs. 
Dering & Hargreaves: The whole of the wood» 
work, including the pulpit, is of red deal stained 
and’ varnished. The pulpit}was-designed’ by tite 
architect; and’ was’ to lave been of stone, will 
five panels:containing seated’ figures of our’ Lort! 
and of the Evangelists. The centre‘panel woultl 
have‘ contained the Saviour, and in the otherfour 
panels would have been'figures'of the Evangelists 
in the act of writing the gospels. The’ pulpit’ 
was actually executed, but some’members of the’ 
building committee-objected' to it and it- wae laid: 
on’ one side, the: present’ wood one being substi-- 
tuted for it. A similar remark may be made 
with reference to: the reredos, which has also” 
been dispensed with. The timber itr the-roof is’ 
all displayed, and’ the roof of the chancel’ is” 
boarded, with moulded’ ribs and bosses at tlie~ 
intersections: The architect is’ Mr. J. Hf. Neate; 
of Bristol’; and the work has Been executed by’ 
Messrs: Garridge & Holderstock, of’ Leighton: 
Mr. Josep: P. Stevens has: been: clerit of ‘they 
works; Tle carving’ was’ executed’ by Me. 
Margetson, of Bristol. Tle contract was’ for” 
2,8401., but the’ total cost will be about 3,0007. 
Pentonville’ (London).—The district’ churcli of 
St. Silas, Pentonville; has been’ consecrated: 
Recently, through the’ assistance of the Bishop» 
of London’s Fund, an it. was« made* 
with the: Rev. Dr. Courtenay, of St: James's, 
Pentonville; to secure: for this’ mission’ district» 
the building” lately’erected and known as Christ’ 
Church, Pentonville: Before; however;.it could!’ 
be-consecrated, there’ remained’ to be-raised’ they 
sum of'3;2508, toward’which amount'the' Bishop» 
of London's Fund! contributed 1,4001., and’ sine’ 








then other friends have-given about 1,1601., stil? 


Tilbrook'(Bede:) The church hore has been“leaving about 7501. to-be'raised. ‘Tie Wuilditig” 
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had been previously opened by license. In 
addition to this there is a site secured for 
schools, for the erection of which about 9001. 
have been raised, and it is reckoned that, for 
about 7001. more, suitable school premises may 
be built. It is proposed, as soon as possible, to 
raise the sum of 76501. still required for the 
church, and 7001. for the erection of the schools, 
which are urgently needed. 
Weston-under-Penyard.— The parish church 
has been re-opened, after undergoing a restora- 
tion. An erection on the south side, hitherto 
used asa vestry, has been removed. An ancient 
south doorway has been opened out, and a new 
organ-chamber and vestry have been added on 
the south side of the chancel. The window- 
frames of former days have been removed, and 
the window-openings filled in with tracery of 
the fourteenth century, and some new windows 
have been inserted. A new chancel-arch and 
screen-wall have been built of local red stone, 
and a new sedilia, in the architecture of the 
fourteenth century, of Forest of Dean stone, has 
been inserted. All the internal and external 
masonry has been stripped of the plaster and 
whitewash, and restored. The chancel has had 
a new roof. The windows are glazed with 
tinted glass.. Stained glass has been inserted 
by Messrs. Heaton & OCo., of London, in the 
triple-lighted window in the east end, and a 
stained-glass window, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
has also been put in at the west end. The 
chancel and nave are paved with encaustic 
tiles. The reredos bas been supplied by Mr. 
Earp, of London. There are open seats of var- 
nished deal in the body of the church, those in 
the chancel being of carved oak. The architect 
employed was Mr. G. E. Street, of London; and 
the work has been executed by Messrs. Collins & 
Collins, builders, Tewkesbury. 

Bredhurst.—The church of this parish, which 
has long been in a dilapidated state, has lately 
been restored and enlarged at a cost of between 
1,6001. and 1,700/., under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. Christian, at the sole expense of Mr. 
T. H. Day, of Frindsbury, father of the present 
incumbent. The old nave has been pulled down 
and a new one built, and a new arch now takes 
the place of the small one which formerly divided 
the nave and chancel. The chapel on the south 
side of the chancel, which for years has been 
separated from it by a lath-and-plaster partition, 
has been again thrown open, and the east win- 
dows filled with stained glass by Messrs. Cox & 
Son, to the memory of the little daughter of the 

resent incumbent, given by her godmother. 

he chancel windows have also been filled with 
stained glass, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
floor of the chancel is paved with tiles. The 
whole work has been executed by Mr. W. 
Vaughan, of Maidstone. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Eastwood.—The Committee for erecting a new 
Congregational Chapel at Eastwood, Notting- 
hamshire, have sekcted the design of Messrs. 
Bidlake & Tait, architects, of Leicester. 

Brighton.—The foundation stone of a Congre- 
gational new chapel has been laid in Cliftonville. 
The edifice is situated at the north-west corner 
of Ventnor Villas, at the top of George-street. 
It is being built by Mr. C. E. Kemp, of Brighton, 
from designs furnished by Mr. Horatio N. Goulty, 
also of Brighton, architect. The style is Early 
English, faced with Kentish rag, with Bath stone 
dressings. There are to be six lancet-shaped 
windows on the north and south sides of the 
building ; and in the principal frontage, in Vent- 
nor Villas, there will be one large central win- 
dow, triple-pointed, but divided into four lights ; 
and beneath this window, between the entrances 
(which are to be north and south of it), will be 
@ piece of fret-work in Bath stone. It is built to 
accommodate 400 persons on the ground floor. 
There are to be no galleries at present. 

Kidderminster.—The chief stone of a Baptist 
chapel and schools has been laid here. The new 
building will be in the Gothic style, and is from 
a design by Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
The entrance from the street will be by a flight 
of steps right and left, opening into a corridor 
which runs along the front of the chapel, and is 
lighted by seven small windows. On what may 
be called the ground floor there is a school-room, 
30 ft. by 40 ft., and 11 ft. high, and also four 
Class-rooms of various dimensions. The chapel 
is above these, and extends further to the rear 


length and 40 ft. in breadth. The height from 
the floor to the wall plate is 22 ft., and the roof 
rises steeply above, and will be left open in the 
interior to two-thirds of its height. The plat- 
form in the chapel is to be 14 ft. by 8 ft., and 
the baptistery 12 ft. by 34 ft. There will be a 
gallery at one end of the interior 40 ft. by 20 ft., 
and an organ-loft 24 ft. by 12 ft. Three vestries 
will be provided. The fabric is to be of red 
brick and white Alveley stone, intermixed 
with blue-brick bands and arches. A window 
will be at the end of the chapel nearest the 
street. The edifice will hold from 750 to 800 
persons. The total cost, including site, is esti- 
mated at 2,0001. The builders are Messrs. 
Scholes & Warrington. Mr. J. Wilkinson is clerk 
of the works. 

Liverpool.—A new Wesleyan Methodist chapel, 
at Fairfield, has been consecrated. The edifice, 
which has cost about 8,0001., has been built at 
the joint expense cf Messrs. Daniel and Joseph 
Leather. The chapel, which stands in Lanrel- 
road, is built in the Decorated style, with win- 
dows filled with flowing tracery, each window 
being of different design, and some of the larger 
ones having shafts with moulded bases, carved 
caps, &c. The plan of the building is cruciform, 
comprising a nave and transepts, with chancel 
and chancel aisle. The west gable is filled in 
with a deep sunk arch, moulded and carved ; the 
inner part of the arch being occupied by a large 
traceried five-light window. The west porch 
faces Laurel-road, and the chapel is also entered 
by a porch on the south side. Separate en- 
trances are provided for the transepts, north and 
south. The transept gables have traceried win- 
dows above the gallery level, and a row of three 
smaller ones below. The walls throughout are 
built of Yorkshire parpoints, with dressings of 
Stourton stone. The roof is slated with dark 
slates, interspersed with light green bands, and 
ventilators are fixed in the ridge. In the inte- 
rior the nave is 76 ft. long by 43 ft. wide, with 
42 ft. to the highest part of the ceiling, which is 
wagon-headed; the top part of the roof being 
shut off, which, it is said, gives an equal tempe- 
rature and good acoustic results. The transepts 
are 17 ft. deep and 26 ft. wide, with a gallery in 
each, supported by brackets. The chancel is 
20 ft. wide and 27 ft. deep, and opens into the 
nave with a stone arch and jambs, moulded and 
carved. The organ chamber is on the north of 
the chancel, and the entire east end is occupied by 
a large five-light window, with tracery and stained 
glass, continued to the floor by a reredos of 
Caen stone, with moulded arches, carved span- 
drels, caps, &c., and polished marble shafts. 
The floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic 
tiles. The pulpit, which stands on the one side, 
is of Dantzic oak, relieved by brown oak pillars, 
and supported upon a Caen-stone base with 
shafts of polished marble; and on the other side 
is the reading-desk, also of Dantzic oak. The 
chancel is filled on each side with stalls for the 
choir. The whole of the timber work is pitch- 
pine. The roof is stained, and is in one span, so 
as to avoid columns of any kind. The east and 
west windows are “memorials,” stained by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle. The other windows have 
opaque cathedral-tinted glass, with white mar- 
gins. In addition to the chapel there are seve- 
ral vestries, lavatories, &c., and a large school or 
lecture room entered from the south side, and 
capable of being used independently of the main 
building. The design was by Mr. C. O. Ellison, 
architect, under whose supervision the buildings 
have been completed. Messrs. Burroughs & 
Sons were the contractors for the work; and 
the masonry was done by Mr. Black; the paint- 
ing, plumbing, and glazing by Mr. Holt; and 
the slating, plastering, &c., by Mr. Callaghan. 
The carving was by Mr. G. Shaw, and the base 
of the pulpit and the reredos by Mr. Stirling. 
Redland.—A Baptist Chapel is being erected 
from the design of Mr. 8. Hancorn, of Bristol 
and Newport, architect. The design was chosen 
out of several others submitted in limited com- 
petition. The builders are Messrs. Marquis & 
Munro. Mr. Hotham is the clerk of works. The 
design is in the Decorated style of Gothic, and 
includes the chapel, with transepts ; vestibule, 
with two lobbies in connexion therewith; open 
porch ; chancel, with baptistery underneath and 
organ recess on one side the same; minister’s 
and deacons’ vestries with private entrance, and 
ladies’ vestry with private entrance, and under- 
neath the heating apparatus. An end gallery is 
also proposed over the vestibule and lobbies, with 
stone staircases leading thereto. A tower is 


included in the design, but it is not intended at 





than the area they occupy. It will be 68 ft. in 


stairway. The principal front faces White 

road, from which the chapel floor will be 
about 3 ft. 6 in., and attained by a flight of broad, 
easy steps extending the entire length of the 
porch (26 ft.). A five-light traceried window is 
intended to be placed in the principal gable, and 
three-light traceried windows in each transept, 
The chapel will be further lighted with two-light 
traceried windows, with gables over same, at the 
side. The roof of the chapel will be in single 
span. The seats are proposed to be of pitch pine, 
and low with sloping backs. The walls of the 
chapel will be stuccoed, and have a string of 
encaustic tiles above the pews. The elevationg 
of the edifice will be faced with Pennant stone 
in random-ranged courses, tuck pointed. The 
roof will be covered with Bangor slate, alternating 
in plain and ornamental courses. Cathedral 
glass, in patterns with two tints, is proposed for 
the windows. The floors of the vestibule and 
lobbies are intended to be paved with encanstig 
tiles. The chapel will be both heated and venti. 
lated by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The 
contract has been taken at 5,6521., and it ig 
thought the tower can be completed for about 
8001. additional. The chapel will accommodate 
580 persons. 

Derby.—A new Congregational Chapel is about 
to be commenced here. Messrs. Bidlake & Tait, 
of Leicester, are the architects. New Presby. 
terian churches are also about to be erected from 
the designs of the same architects. 
Greengates.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Greengates, a 
populous neighbourhood near Apperley Bridge, 
The style adopted is Early Gothic. The edifice 
will be entirely of stone, and the roof and 
fittings of deal, stained and varrished. The 
size within the walls is 53 ft. 10in. by 36ft., and 
the height from the floor to the wall-plate at the 
eaves, is 17 ft. 3in. The roof is open nearly to 
the ridge, and the timbers and bindings are 
dressed. The seats are low benches, with small 
doors, and will accommodate on the ground- 
floor, including the free seats, 360 persons. A 
small gallery crosses the end of the chapel, over 
the entrance-lobby, which will accommodate about 
sixty persons, making a total of 420, all seated. 
The building is to be heated with hot water, and 
ventilated. A small vestry is attached to the 
further end of the building, in the same style a8 
the chapel. The contractors are,—for the 
masons’, joiners’, and plasterers’ work, Mr. 
Robert Sugden, of Keighley; for the slaters 
work, Mr. Smithies; for the plumbers’ and 
painters’ work, Mr. J. Garth, of Idle. The 
architects are Messrs. Milnes & France, of Brad- 
ford. The estimated cost is 1,700l. 
Falmouth.—A large building, erected by the 
Wesleyans at Pike’s-hill, has been opened for 
public worship. The new building is of Gothic 
architecture. The architect is Mr. Lander, of 
Bristol; the builder, Mr. Blatchford, of Tavi- 
stock. It contains sittings for about 800 per- 
sons, and the total cost is 2,5001., of which about 
half has been raised. The chapel is ceiled inter- 
nally to the vaulted form of the swept timbers 
of the roof, the ceiling springing from a w 
cornice to the height of 38 ft. from the floor. 
At the intersection of the roof is fixed @ sul- 
burner, having fifty jets, the gift of Captain 
Edmund Hancock, of Falmouth, which illumi 
nates the whole of the chapel, excepting ae 
under the galleries. Daylight is afforded by 
three large five-light windows and one large 
wheel window, all traceried. A angry 
owner of property has blocked up one o 
windows on the outside by some brickwork. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Farsley.—This church, which has been on 
for some weeks, has been re-opened. Five 1 
dows have recently been placed in gee “ 
in memory of the late Rev. Samuel Marat na 
native of Farsley, known for his pipe: 

labours in Australia and New Zealand, ' 4 
the services he rendered in establishing 

Australian wool trade with this gengy: 
windows ate of stained glass, and are byest ft 
of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. ay - 
the principal window is the ‘ Good Shep ww 


ublic subscription. The nave has also rece! 
<n addition of three stained windows at ee 
cost. One of them is to the memory of a 
of the Rev. Parsons J. Manning, the incum von 
St. Luke's, Maidenhead. — A staived-€ a 
window has lately been placed in the south 





present to carry it higher than necessary for the 


The expense of the memorial has been raised 
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of the chancel of this church. The window 
was designed and painted by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barrand, of Bloomsbury. There are two groups 
in the window, the subjects of which are taken 
from the Gospel of St. Luke: one from chap. 
viii. 47. The woman who had touched the 
porder of our Lord’s garment is represented 
in a kneeling posture, and confessing to Him 
what she had done. The other, from chap. 
xviii. 42, our Lord giving sight to the blind 
man. This is the first stained window placed in 
this church. 

Micheldever Church.—The memorial window in 
this church to the late Lord Northbrook is now 
completed. The stonework, executed in Bath 
stone in the Decorated style, and consisting of 
three lights with tracery, is by Messrs. Newman 
& Son, of Winchester. The stained glass repre- 
senting the “ Crucifixion” and “Good Samari- 
tan,” with the emblems of the Apostles, is by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. Mr. John 
Colson, of Winchester, was the architect. 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tupsley.— The foundation-stone of the pa- 
rochial schools for the parish of Tupsley has 
been laid. The first undertaking, after making 
provision for the newly-appointed incumbent, 
was the building of a parish church at a cost, 
we believe, of from 2,0001. to 3,0001., and the 
parishioners decided upon erecting a master’s 
house and schools for the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor parishioners. The building, 
which is being erected by Mr. John Davies, 
builder, Leominster, under the superintendence 
of Mr. F, R. Kempson, architect, will consist of 
master’s residence and schools. The latter will 
consist of two large rooms, one for boys and the 
other for girls, with cloak-rooms, porch, &c. 
The building will be composed of native stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, the interior being of 
brick. The contract sam for erecting the building 
is about 8001. 

Hanley.— The new school for boys, with 
master’s house, in connexion with Wellington 
Church, has been opened. The school-room 
forms a right wing to the original school-room. 
It is 46 ft. by 18 ft., and has been built by Mr. 
R. Hammersley, from the designs of Messrs. 
Palmer, architects. The total cost was 4571. 








Hooks Receibed. 


The Fouling and Corrosion of Iron Ships; their 
Causes and Means of Prevention. By O. F. T. 
Youne, C.E., London Drawing Association, 
Adelphi. 1867, 


Tue fouling and corrosion of iron ships have 
given great trouble in the Navy, and a satisfac- 
tory remedy, it seems, is still a desideratum. 
The chief object of this volame is to advocate 
the plan brought forward by Mr. T. B. Daft, C.E., 
48 in all respects the soundest, simplest, and 
most practical. The author endeavours to prove 
that it is in all respects capable of fulfilling the 
requirements sought to be obtained; but this is 
hot a subject we can now enter on. 





s Alps and the Eastern Mails. By Sir Cusack 
-Rovzy. London: Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Tar question of the best route to the East is 
. Lag discussed. Sir Cusack Roney thinks, 
ray a8 regards the European portion of it, 

the interest of England ought undoubtedly 
cn towards the Simplon, and not towards 
- Gothard. Nevertheless, as he remarks, 
ont Cenis route, with the summit railway, 

» according to Captain Tyler’s calculations, 

& gain over the Marseilles route of 39} 
rs, and of 42} hours after the completion of the 
nel line from St. Michel to Susa. The acce- 
wala te and alterations suggested by Sir Cusack 
ie of important improvements in the great 
aan communication which connects the 
‘r country with the whole of her Eastern 
= Ssions, and with the great commercial 
pires that lie farther eastward even than 

His pamphlet should have attention. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Quarter! i 
ry contains more than usual to 
w Nee? attention from our special point of view, 
aris” (less as to its buildings, on which 


years, than its manners and arts), “ Cornish 
Antiquities,” “ Agricultural Gangs” (with their 
proper condemnation), and “The New Courts 
of Law.” The article in which the latter subject 
is dealt with is a piece of indiscriminate abuse 
of all the designs submitted. The writer pro- 
poses that the Strand front should consist of a 
range of houses and shops crowned with gables 
designed “by a dozen or a score of our best 
Gothic architects;” that the site should be 
enlarged so as to take in the whole ground from 
Chancery-lane to Newcastle-street, and from the 
Strand to Carey-street ; and that for the courts 
themselves, Gothic architects of proved ability 
should be invited, without previous restriction of 
number (twenty-four or even thirty), to confer 
and settle the general plan of the buildings ;— 
“‘ while each architect would assume the initia- 
tive in designing his own separate portion, every 
part might be subject to such critical judgment 
of the entire number as would ensure the harmo- 
nious combination of the whole work.” “ The 
initiative of one architect for each court will 
give that individuality and variety which we 
have shown to be so essential; while a thorough 
harmony of effect will be secured through the 
general co-operation of the architects!” When 
we add that, according to the writer, there is to 
be no “ design,” but that the buildings are to 
“ grow,” we shall have made obvious the 
thoroughly practical nature of the article. 








Miscellanen. 


HEALTH oF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Typhoid 
fever has again made its appearance in the 
eastern part of Newcastle. 


MortTvuaRiEs AND Post-MoRTEM Rooms.—The 
Marylebone vestry have decided that, in addition 
to a mortuary-house, a post-mortem examination 
house shall be built. It is to be hoped the 
example will be followed. 


TUNNELLING ON THE GO-AHEAD SysTEM.—The 
Californians, who are working through their 
Summit Tunnel in the Sierra, have accomplished 
1,000 ft. of the 1,660 ft. since last September. 
They not only began at both ends, but sank a 
shaft in the middle, and worked both ends from 
that. 


Busingess AND AMUSEMENT CoMBINED.—Pike’s 
new opera house, now being built in Cincinnati, 
will be five stories high, with a frontage of 
170 ft. The lower story is divided into six large 
stores. There are one hundred rooms on the 
second-floor, and a concert-hall 70 ft. wide and 
128 ft. long. The remainder of the building is 
divided into rooms for mercantile purposes. 
The cost of the building will be more than a 
million dollars, and it is estimated that the total 
annual rent will amount to 150,000 dollars. 


Toe Femate Scuoon or Art.—The first gold 
medal given by her Majesty, to be competed for 
annually by the students of the Female School 
of Art, 43, Queen-square, has been awarded to 
Miss Alice Manly, for three groups of flowers, 
painted in tempora from nature. The adjndi- 
cators were,—Mr. Westmacott, R.A., Mr. Cope, 
R.A., and Miss Moutrie. Miss Manly has also 
obtained this year a national silver medal, given 
by the Science and Art Department. We have 
before now commended her work. 


SaLE or Lanp By Auction.—The new Act for 
amending the law of auctions of estates is to 
take effect on the 1st proximo. Where sales are 
invalid in law they are also to be invalid in 
equity, there being at the present time a conflict 
between law and equity in respect of the validity 
of sales by auction of land where a puffer had bid, 
although no right of bidding on behalf of the 
owner was reserved. With regard to the rules 
respecting sales without reserve it is enacted, 
*‘ And whereas, as sales by auction are now con- 
ducted, many of such sales are illegal and could 
not be enforced against an unwilling purchaser, 
and it is expedient for the safety of both seller 
and purchaser that such sales should be so con- 
ducted as to be binding on both parties, be it 
therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, as 
follows :—That the particulars or conditions of 
sale by auction of any land shall state whether 
such land will be sold without reserve, or subject 
to a reserved price, or whether a right to bid is 
reserved ; if it is stated such land will be sold 
without reserve, or to that effect, then it shall 
not be lawful for the seller to employ to bid at 
such sale, or for the auctioneer to take know- 








sterling have been spent in fifteen: ingly any bidding from any such person.” 


GLvE ror Metats.—A good glue for metals 
may be made by mixing with sixteen parts of 
melted glue one part gum ammoniac, and then 
adding one part of saltpetre acid. 


Atuminium Bronzz.—This alloy, in which 
aluminium takes the place of the tin contained 
in common bronze, is becoming daily more and 
more important in the metal trades. 


THE CuisEL.— Sir: Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me when the chisel was first 
introduced into this country ? My impression is, 
that it was in the eleventh century.—FRExE- 
MASON, 


New Nationa Gattery Act.—The New 
National Gallery Act is issued. Under the for- 
mer one the Commissioners of Public Works 
were to acquire land for the enlargement and 
improvement of the National Gallery by agree- 
ment, No agreement had been made with the 
owners, and it was necessary to provide for the 
compulsory purchase of the land. Compensa- 
tion is to be given for the purchase of the paro- 
chial schools of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. A copy 
of the lands required is to be deposited at the 
office of the Commissioners of Public Works, 
and to be open to the inspection of the public. 


Sanitary Inquiry aT Eppinc. — One of the 
Government inspectors, Mr. A. Taylor, has been 
sent down to Epping to make sanitary inquiries 
in consequence of a complaint made to the Home 
Secretary to the effect that the sewer authority 
for the town had failed to properly drain the 
town, or supply its inhabitants with a sufficient 
quantity of water. The inspector has heard 
evidence on the subject, which goes to show that 
the whole drainage of the town is on the cess- 
pool system, and that it is surrounded with field- 
ditches, which evaporate noisome stenches most 
injurious to the health of the place. An abun- 
dant water supply, it is said, can be had in the 
neighbourhood. 


Heattu oF Liverroot.—The official report 
by Dr. Trench, the borough medical officer of 
health, on the health of Liverpool during the 
March and June quarters of the present 
year, has been printed. During these quarters 
there were registered 7,285 deaths in the 
borough, making its death-rate equal to 29°5 
per 1,000 per annum of the inhabitants. This 
shows a decrease of 2,825 deaths as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1866, and of 
1,141 deaths as compared with the corrected 
averages of the last ten years. Of the total 
deaths, 3,858 were males, and 3,427 females, and 
3,230, or 44°4 per cent., were children below five 
years of age. Zymotic diseases occasioned 
1,368 deaths, being a decrease of 630 on the 
corrected averages of the last ten years, and 
1,713 on the number registered under this class 
during the corresponding period of 1866. This 
gratifying diminution in the range of contagious 
diseases was chiefly observed in those affections 
such as typhus, diarrhea, and small-pox, which 
are supposed to be either directly or mediately 
amenable to the influences of sanitary 
tions. 


Wavertree Urns.—The discovery of cinerary 
urns at Wavertree, similar to those found in the 
celebrated Derbyshire grave-hills and elsewhere, 
is referred to in a letter written by Mr. H. H. Vale, 
of Liverpool, architect. These urns are sun- 
baked, and not made by the potter’s wheel. 
They are discoloured by smoke, as if burning 
matter had been put into them. Other finds of 
a like order in barrows and grave-hills, of pre- 
Roman and pre-Saxon origin, lead to the idea, 
remarks Mr. Vale, that “elevated sites were 
usually selected by the prehistoric races who in- 
habited this island for their interments, and the 
existence of Druid stones at Calderstones, upon 
which Sir J. Y. Simpson reports the indications 
of emblematical circles, and the finding of these 
urns at Wavertee and Roby, proves that this 
district of Lancashire was inhabited ages before 
the arrival of the Roman legionaries upon our 
shores. It is a peculiar feature of these ancient 
barrows that the British interments are fre- 
quently found underneath those of the Saxons, 
leading one to suppose that the places of burial 
were consecrated, and had been from time imme- 
morial, and not merely haphazard interments on 
elevated situations, but cemeteries used by suc- 
ceeding races. These grounds may have been 
consecrated thousands of years ago by the 
priests of a religion which has reached us only 
in those mysterious incised emblems which are 
at present exciting the attention of our best 
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Tue. CuatHam Surveror.—At a recent meet- 
ing: of: the Local: Board of Health, a gratuity of 
201,. was unanimously voted to Mr. Greenstreet, 
their surveyor, for his: services as: architect of 
the new offices, while also attending zealously 
to: his other duties. 


Taisn: ANTIQUITIZES.—Within the last few days, 
on the farm of a man named Thomas M‘Garry, 
residing at Aughamore, near Gravara, there was 
discovered’ a. curious relic in the shape of a 
wooden house, which is constructed of black bog 
oak, It was found under water in an exhausted 
bog; at a considerable depth beneath the surface. 
It measures 23 ft. by 10 ft., and consists of eight 
very strong beams, ranging in length from 10 ft. 
to.13 ft., which are supported by cross beams of 
great strength; and firmly jointed. The side 
beams are mortised, as if-intended for uprights. 


TH GatesHzap Town-Hatt Desicns, — The 
town council have resolved—“ That this matter 
be’ reférred back to the Town-hall Committee, 
aud‘ that the architects be requested to farnish 
detailed drawings and ifications, to enable 
the’ council to judge of their plans; and that 
they then be submitted to the contractors, to 
enable them to state the total cost of the build- 
ing ;’—also, “ That the council appoint a tho- 
roughly competent person to make an: inquiry 
into the plans and specifications, after the con- 
tractors- and. architects. have gone over the 
plans.” 


THe Lonvon Gas Companres.—The progress 
of the metropolis gas question has arrived at a 
sudden’ conclusion. Various objections were 
made by the companies ; and the chairman said 
that, this being the case, the committee would 
not proceed’ any further with the Bill, but would 
report their opinion to the House. He regretted 
that thir long and, doubtless, very expensive 
inquiry had led to'no further result at present ; 
but he hoped, by the next session of Parliament, 
the companies would be able to introduce a Bill 
which would be considered satisfactory,—a sin- 
gular. termination, surely ! 

Avoprion or THE Marpstone Main DkarnacE 
Scueme:—The town council’ as the local Board 
have resolved by a majority of ten to four, “ That 
theplan’of sewerage, recommended by the sur- 
veyor in his report of 21st January, 1867, as 
modified by Mr. Lawson in his report of the 13th 
May, 1867, be carried into execution, and that 
application be made to: the Local Government 
Act Office for power to borrow, on mortgage of 
the'rates, the sum necessary for the purpose, 
and’ also: for statutory powers to purchase the 
requisite land, and that the drainage of the West 
Borough’ and Kingsley Estate be at once pro- 
ceeded’ with.” 

Rota: Princess’s: TueatRe.— Mr, Herman 
Vezin, one of the few .actors left us capable of 

e expression and the portrayal of delicate 
differences of. feeling, has opened this house for 
@ brief. season. with a new play by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, titled “The Mano’ Airlie.” The play. is 
well:conceived; well written, and well acted ; but 
that it has in it the qualities needed to ensure a 
popular success we cannot say so positively. It 
is, Lhowever, just’ one'of those experiments that 
deserve: the eee of every earnest lover of the 
drama, Mr. Vezin plays a difficult part with 

t ability, and is well supported by Miss 
éelly Moore, Mr. H. Forrester, Mr. E. Price, and 
Mr. ean, especially the latter. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ARCHOLO- 
GiCaL. Sociery.—The members of this society 
have held‘a meeting in the Crown Hotel, Penrith, 
to hear three read, and to visit Brougham 
Castle, Yanwath Hall; and Maybrough, The 
Chairman, Mr. Brown, of Tallentine Hall, briefly 
opened the proceedings. The Rev. J. Simpson: 
read. a. paper sent. by the Rev. J. Maughan; of 
Beweastle, with: the title,—‘‘ Was Lanercost a 
Boman Station?” The Rev. J. Simpson then 
read a paper’ on “ Brougham Castle,” and the 
weather having,cleared up, a large party departed 
in conveyances to visit and explore the objects 
of archssological interest in the neighbourhood 
indicated: On reaching Yanwath Hall, Dr. M. 
Taylor read a-paper whilst standing on the scene 
of. his. subj The soviety passed: a vote of 
— rd: Lonsdale, for his permission: to 

isi inspect. the ancient apartments of. 
Yanwath: Hall, The company then proceeded 
to.Brougham: Hall, through the chapel, and-then. 
onte Brougham Castle. The visit to Maybrough: 
Was postponed until a future day. On: the return 





from. the excursion the members and friends: 
partook of tea together at the Crown. Hotell 


Boroven Surverors awp: Private Practice. 
After much discussion it has: been decided by 
the Council of Derby that the: towm surveyor 
may carry on his private practice: 

Buitpine Progress at Surron.—The founda- 
tion-stone of some houses. has been laid on the 
Rose-hill Park. estate, which ie planned out for 
the erection of houses. Mr. J. D. Hayton is the 


architect. Under the stone were laid various |, 


English, Belgian, and French coins. 


Royat Gatipry or Iniustration. —~ We 
willingly comply with a request. to mention’ that 
Mr. German Reed will bring: his season toaclose 
on the 5th of August, when there will be a benefit 
for himself, Mrs. Reed;.and Mr; Johw Parry.. To 
a “ Dream in Venice,’ got. up’as it is: with:care, 


and enriched with: capital:scenery, and)“ Merry |’ 


Making,” will be added other attractions:on that 
night.. 


JasPER.—Jasper is now procured, to almost 
any required extent, at St. Gervais, in Savoy, 
where the quarry has a surface of at least 24,000 
square yards, and a depth of about twenty-two 
yards. It is a variety of quartz, which is 
characterised by being opaque, and is of various 
colours. It is an excellent material for orna- 
mentation, whether as stands for small objects, 
or as panels and columns, to be used by the 
architect. 


THE BRICK-KILN NUISANCE: BRICKS MADE WITH 
SewacE.—In the Chancery Court, before Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, the case of Luscombe v. 
Steer, was a motion to restrain: the defendant 
from making bricks in: @ field of his, lying 
between the plaintiff’s property amd the: Crystal 
Palace line of the London, Brighton,. and South 
Coast Railway. The defendant, in’ making bricks, 
it was said, used. water froma sewer into-which 
four houses poured their refase.. The plaintiff 
contended. also that the defendant. was. not 
entitled to make bricks on the land. The 
defendant denied that he was gnilty of commit- 
ting any nuisance. His field on the plaintiff’s 
side of the railway wasnearly half a mile from 
the house of the plaintiff, who, when he became 
tenant of his property, was’ fully apprised’ of 
defendant’s rights. The Vice-Chancellor granted 
an injunction to restrain the’ defendant from 
making bricks to the damage or annoyance of 
the plaintiff. 


THe CLERKENWELL Mortvudry.—At a recent 
meeting of the vestry, the clerk said he had 
received a letter from the Coroner of Central’ 
Middlesex, containing the presentment of a jury 
who sat at the Queen’s Head, Princes-street, to 
inquire into the cause of the death of a person 
whose body lay, in a putrescent state, iman over- 
crowded house in Pentonville, in consequence of 
the public mortuary being closed, to the serious 
inconvenience of the medical officer whose duty it 
was to make the post-mortem examination, and 
to the danger of the health of the inmates: of 
the-house. The jury expressed themselves in the: 
strongest terms against the closing: of the 
mortuary.. It was agreed that a copy’ of the’ 
resolution of the jury be forwarded to’ Mr. 
Boodle, the agent of the Marquis.of Northampton, 
who had closed the mortuary, to’ the: Marquis: 
himself, and‘ to the special: committee recently 
appointed: by the guardians-to take steps for the| 
re-opening of the mortuary chapel. 


Fruit witHout Srones:—A new horticultural’ 
process has been described by the’ Rev. F. 
Firminger, at the last. meeting of the Agricui- 
tural Society in India, whereby, it is said, the 
stones of fruit may be reduced or made to dis: 
appear, and the pulp be increased: in: size and: 
flavour:. During the cold season (says the New 
York Tribune, in giving an account of the procese) 
select a branch that is to be used! afterwards for 
inarching. Split it. up: carefully somewhat less: 
than a span long. From both halves: of the 


-branch thus split-scoop ont clearly all the pith ;.|’ 


then bring the split: halves. together again, and: 


‘| keep: them. bandaged: till they have become): 


thoroughly united. At the: usual time, inarch: 
the branch: thus: treated upon: suitable: stock;. 


‘taking: for the place of union the portion:of' the’! 
branch: just below where the: split: was made. | 
‘Upon: the branch of the tree thus. produced: ai’ 


similar operation is: performed, and so on for suc- 


cessive seasons ; the resuit-being that the stone} Dale, architects :— 


of the fruit becomes less-and less'after exeh suc- 


‘cessive operation: This process, it is added, has} 
been applied likewise to the grape vine at Malage; |: 


and:plants thereby have been produced which: 


bear the finest fruit, without the slightest vestige} 


A Grrr.—Mr. Titus Salt, the proprietor of the 
well-known alpaca’ manufactory at Saltaire; hag: 
just: made: a magnificent offer to the: 
of Hull. He: proposes: to: give’ 5,000l. to: the 
Sailors’ Orphan: Institution’ connected with the 
Port of Huil Society, on*condition that the ingti.. 
tution be enlarged,.to: give accommodation fop 
100 orphans;.and' the schook 200. 


House Decoration: PrizEs.—It is due to 
Mr. George Dobie, of Edinburgh, to draw atten. 
tion to an'adyertisement which has appeared in 
our columns in which he offers prizes for desi 
in drawing-room wall-decorations.. This is lik 
to encourage and develope talent,,and it is also 
the best way to promote self-interest as well ag 
public taste in house decoration. 


Otp Fixs.—Old: and worn-out files may be 
perfectly renovated by first cleaning them from 
greese with a hard brush’ and a concentrated 
solution of soda; placing them in a dish contain.- 
ing water; adding to the latter an eighth part: 
concentrated nitric acid, and mixing well by 
agitation ; then leaving"them at rest for five-and. 
twenty minutes; next withdrawing them, wash- 
ing them with water, and brushing: them, re. 
placing them in the dilute acid, to which is added 
a second eighth of nitric acid, and letting them 
lie for 50 minutes, then again brushing themand 
replacing them in the bath, to which a sixteenth 
part concentrated: sulphuric acid has beenadded ;. 
finally washing in pure water and milk of lime 
to remove all traces of the acid, and drying,— 

Cuimney Tors or Cowtsi—The improved 
chimney top or cowl, patented by Mr: G. White 
head (Nov. 13; 1866), is: made’ by’ preference in 
two parts, one fitting over the other: The inner 
portion or part is: made by preference of an 
octagonal shape; but it may be round, square, or 
of any other shape. For the sake; however, of 
clearness; the patentee describes it as being 
octagonal, the top’ being: covered with a cap; and: 
made by preference’ somewhat conicall The 
outer part, which fits over and rests‘on’ the’ 
inner; is‘ made: of a. shape’ to correspond 'there- 
with, and is open at top, terminating’in'a sort of 
crown or’ canopy. Ribs’ are’ brought from the 
‘top: of the: cap down: the: eight corners'to half 
way down, or thereabouts, the: top or cowl In 
each square formed: between the ribs' there are’ 
by preference 'tliree apertures, preferably square, 
for the smoke to escape, which can either 
ascend or descend, according as the wind may 
affect the draught. There are cross pieces from 
rib to rib, which act’ as shields to prevent the 
action of the wind when. blowing down affecting 
the draught, 


Exursrrion or Works or Ants: at LEEDS, 
1868.—It is stated that there will be three gal- 
leries devoted to the old masters, each measuring 
about 120 ft. in length. For the Bnglish 
School there: will be two galleries, each 
110 ft. long, besides the gallery set mf 
water-colour drawings, which is also 110° ft 
long. But perhaps one of the most pigs 
ant features will’ be the large gallery for the 
pictures’ of foreign painters of the various" 
schools; including those of America, lately . 
distinguished ‘in landscape art. In poppet 
‘the principal galleries above referred to, t 
will be one of the: same: size: filled: with engrav- 
ings and.drawings by old masters ;. an —* 
portrait gallery of: Yorkshire worthies, ay 
the corridor of the central hall, with rooms 
miniatures, and a complete museum of ani 7 
ornamental art. The spacious staircases ™ 
hails, in themselves highly ornamental, will a 
made available for pictures as well as for pict 


.resque decoration of every kind’ in the shape 


tapestry, trophies ‘of arms and of the chase; 
while ‘the peinolial examples of Scripture 


be'arranged round. the central hall and in 


picture galleries. 
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For alterations and additions at No. 6, 


G@. 8. Kempson:— 
” Mv Gi b/Doxford: (accepted): sesesveee ATO 0 0 











extensions andi siterations: at Bethnal 
peyinms Bethnal-green, Middlesex. Messrs. Tolley & 
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Devonshire-streets Marylebone :— 
eet Eerie £3,020 0 0! 
oo te 
Bloomfield 2,122 0 0 
Knight & & Hanswell POOROsemenresecers 1,990 18 o 
brockett i778 0-0 
e 
Thirst 1.679 0 0 
Piggey 1,675 0 0 
Dickenson 1,660 0 0 
Thackrah 1,580 0 0 
Harvey 1,392 0 0! 
Bi new ming Eo.» Bent to OY, Fag praeen, Boring s a 
tities supplied: fee r. Henry . Broad r eo: 
gusnies poled OTHE vac ccsssvvsesseeegrse 1,221 0 0 
Nightingale 1,166 0 0 
ig 3 3 
Hug re 
Jones & Moyes .............-cssce, 1.088112 9 
—: 1008 10 10 : 
™ : ; 
amon OUI, .coscscenceccoecosecesee 1,065 0 0 
Kenmood Teas 0 0 
4 5 
‘Lo ‘cnet (accepted),...,.rr.yeaee 99810 0 
Sadler $27 0 0 
For new wheat and class-rooms, New London-road, 
Chelmsford. Mr. Charles ‘Pertwee, -architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 
Ro) £2,020 0 0 
: ie 3% 
Last . 
Brown 1,950 0 0 
- oncanai = ° ° 
Gozzett (accepted) .,..,,...0.000- 4,910 10 0 
For a new pablic house (except basement) in bag 
crest, Kentis -town, for Mr.'Gaize. Mr. J.T. Newman, 
Secivoner & White socacgacceenccqosaear O° O 
‘Webb.& Sons. 2,236 0:0 
Manly & Rogers .......cesseccsserere 2,200 0 0 
i ng $$ 
ann 
(Mathews (accepted) ........0..s00 25040 00 
For building baker’s shop on the Lewis- » for the 
Mesars. Catt. Oe. John D. ore, architect :— 
Holloway (accepted) ...........000000-£475 0 0 
‘Hor the erection of two ‘houses at Streatham, for Mr. 
@. Pratt. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect. Quantities 
Lor £2,050 0 0 
— 1,900 0 0 
ason 1 00 
“Marsland & Sons ,......sscesserseeee 1907 00 
Tarrant 1,832 0 0 
maa ama 1,768 0 0 
Higes 1,657 0 0 
Hensh ; 1,642 0 0 
Bor All Seinte Church, Scarborough. Mr..G. F. Bodley, 
Kirby £4,511 9 0 
Peacock 4,403 0 0 
Smith &.Son i 4,373 0 1 
Climie , 4100 0 0 
Roster & ‘Sexton Raplaaaen “ea 00 
f (i) 00 
Barry (accepted) scsssscssssccssssce 93872 10 .0 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8 H.-G. R—O—O.'S, M.—H. P.—Cantab.—B. W. B—J. rn, 
.—W. BR. & Co.—W. E.8,—G..E. 8.— 
Mt. M.-F. B.—J.B. (declined with thanks).—K..W..8. (an advertise- 
ment)—Wrought iron (apply to the parties).—A Subscriber (height 
of both buildings has-been given.at different times in the Builder).— 
©.4/P, answer would. depend on other points:in the lease. Take 
en elie fant week).—-D. |H.:T..(at:any practical 


ne sce compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
all p 
statements of facts, Ustsof tenders, &,, must be acoompanied by |'Palsveas 


LW. & U.—G. W. 8—Glasgow. 


address. of the sender, not negessarily for 


punk he Teeponsibility of signed articles, and papers read: | Iarge 
7 pa en ge ys Samasin aad 


‘wublic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


a 


‘of the Royal British: Commissioners. 


1867, at TWO o'clock, 


‘| girders, plates, and joists, -20,000 feet of rafters and quartering, 80 
H a 1,000: feet of ‘Y rk - paving, stoves, ranges, countess slates, 
‘Catalogues obtained 


5 gemma hes? sr 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters.can.be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of ‘the Imperial Com.-| 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In course of p blicatiqn, fy outiy Part, 2s, 6d, each ; Parts 1 to 


ILLA -and GOTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Select; Examples of Country and Suburban:Residences. 
recently erected from the Designs of various Architects of acknow- 
ition and eg 8 5 ep ertoies Notices. To be com- 


edged. posi 
P. oka. in about 18 Parts, im 
“Such a publication as this cannot but be most suggestive to all’ 
who ware Tony or indirectly connected wich dumestic archit.c- 
'—Art Journal. 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


— 





In’l1 Vol. super-royal 4to 


i bres CARPENTER and J JOINERS 
ASSISTANT; being a Com 


lection, 
and St repgth of Materials, and the Mechanical Principles 
of a with their Applications in Carpentry, Joinery, and 
~ Also, a Course 0° Instruction in Practical. Geom 
Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, and Perspective’; and ; an 
Illustrated Glossary of hag ee ie. eee and Building, 
NDS. 


BERMONDSEY.—To alien, Contention Carpenters, and 
R. E. DRESSER ROGERS is instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION, on ba she grower 
waDNt the Londow ap they and South Coast Railway, on 
DAY JULY it, at TWELVE for ONG, the surplus 
pew boca, vid of a Bui i 'Contractor,’c planks, 
battens, boards, slabs, ‘ate aquare, seaffold 
centres, sand screens, mortar | bank 
horse and barrow runs, biocke cad talks, weet. 
and Bath stone, bricks, old ‘iron, ‘bemohes, 


.| stuff, &c.—Catalogues ME re Premises, and at ‘the ‘Auctionest’s 
'| Offices, Townhall chambers, Borough, 8: E. 





“aaa PARK mnAaS, ESSEX.—Ghoiee Freehold 
the nme | and ‘Rishopess ov minntes of 
femeint at Fencburch street 


R. V. BUCKLAND is is: ynstructed to SHILA, 


by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokeuhouse-yard, Lothbury,on 
RSDAY,. AUGUST lst, at TWO o’clock seeclenly, the first FSMEUOLD 
bout thirty acres) of @ valual 


the cro’ 
of Doping Forest, the valley of the Rodea, and a -vast pom ph | 
interesting scenery to the south and west. It is well —_—— 
will be sold in lots, from a quarter of an acre to'three and ‘four 
i etl agit ae Til came ales 
page, and gas. cd c' 

tion will be made as to the:value of houses to beerected.~-Bartionlars 
with plans may ‘be obtained of Messrs. \GHLLATLY, SON, & 
WARTON, Solicitors, 8. St. @ernhiil , ,of J. Gg. B. 
bere gg Esq. Stratford ; at the Crown ‘Inn, Loughton ; Bald- 

faced Stag, Buckhurst-hull ; at the Bart: pand: of Mr. *V. BUCKLAND 
Surveyor, 72, Cannon-street, City. 





By J 
Tlustrated by an extensive series of Plates, and many hunired 
me on Wood, 
“ We know of no Treatise on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
approaches this in merit.”— Mechanic's Daguahee 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





‘oolscap, 8 vo, bound, 7: 


EDDIE'S. “PRACTICAL ‘MEASURER : 
a Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculations required in 
all the — Trades. New edition, greatly improved and enlarged. 
ndon : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price Is. ; ‘by post, 1s. 


pPBeRiagsatio ON in SPAIN. 


By J. P. ROBERTS, C.E. 
London : E. & Ff. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





EXAMPLES.OF BRIDGES, ETO. WITH ESTIMATES, 
Now ready, with 50 large fo'ding Plates 4to, 27.123 61. half-moroceo, 


XaM PLES of BRIDGES and 
VIADUCIS; from the Cont:act ‘Working Drawings or 
Admeasur-ments of "Belect Works. , Second Edition. To which are 
“e added up 3 and _ Practice of Setting 
Work.  pAvis HasKQLL 
we of “ The Boglucer® Mining g Surveyors, and, Contractor’s 
e 


k,” 


el te, 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers” Hall-court, 








Jast published, in 1.vol. orewn 8vo-. with Portrait oftM. Obladni, 
and 169 Woodcuts, 7 rice 93, 
OUND: a Course of Eight Lectures, 
delivered atthe Royal Seaitintionel Great: Britain. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. 'F\B.S. :&c. 
Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Royal at and in the 
Royal.School of Mines, 


By'the s:me Author, Second Edition, uniform, pricy12s, 6d. 
HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION. 
London’: LONG@MANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








‘T the BALTIC SALE ROOM, Southsea 


House, Threadneedle-street, on WEDNESDAY, 7th AUGUST 


1,000 Loads Foreign and Co'onjal Timber, 
/100,000 Pieces.ditto ditto: Deals aud Bastens, 
And other Wood rae 
H,.FRKEMAN & CO. Brokers, 
3, Crooked-lane, Canuen-street,: EC. 





IN, KENT.—Materials of Grove House. 


R. “A.  RIGHARDS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, on the PREMISES, near Chariton Railway Station, 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, at ONE, -in lots, taken down, long 
‘squares of floor battens, moulded doors, sashes , chimney- 
100,000 bricks, #c.--May be viewed. 
Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Tot 


on the 





OAKS, KENT.—Valuable Freehold Builder’s Premises. 


AESSES. E. E. & G. t. CRONE ha 


ve re- 

ceived instructions from the M to a. 
AUCTION, at the ogg HOTEL, Se one. = Day, 
AUGUST the 2nd, 1867, Sale to commence at THRER any FOUR 
o'clock, all be valuable FREGHOLD sBUILDER’s YARD, witha 


fron 115 feet to the . averaging about -80-feet deep, 
with ewhole ‘range of timber ledges, carpenters’, plumbers’, and 
rs’ shops, two @-stail stables, ae Lanbatantially 
‘fitted up with D9 eee pn naituate at So. 
sane. See che’ ap for carrying on a 
ng to the “cxsollout railway accommodation 


its environs will command, it is 
that. a large quanticy of new buildings will be: required 
remises ‘therefore offer the most favour-. 











Advertisements cannot be xeceived, for the current. 
wedk's issue later than THREE o’¢lock, pam. | 


THURSDAY. 


The Publisher camnot be responsible for Oni- 
“aL Testimonians left at the Office in reply to|| Sevenoaks 
ts, and strongly that 


Cortes ONLY should ‘be 


sent. 


recommends 











for securing a first-class -builder’s yard 
and premises, -being res demne nearly inthe centre where the eee 
is likely to take place,—May be viewed any day previous to the Sile 
and particulars aud conditions of sale may be had at the Place of 
Pale; Rese and:Crown Hotel, Tonbridge; King’s Arms —. 
Westerham ; Bell Hotel, Bromley; Liou Hotel, Farningham ; 
Hotel, ‘Maidstone; the Estate Exchange and Auction ‘Mart, toner | 
ard, ndon; of G.'F. CA 1L, Eeq.’ Solicitor, Sevenoaks ; 
and Messrs. ‘E. E.& @. ORONK, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, dc. | 


wr 





‘UCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Freehold Building Bites. 
R. T. 8S. MARK Wi1CK_ is instructed to) 
offer for SALE aeraens ——, at the Maiden’s Head 
FRIDAY, the 9th day of AUGUST, 1867, at THREE 
ENTEGN - Cy FREE.-, 





WIMBLEDON CAMP.—Sale of Timber. 


R. THOMAS ACTON 
a will SELL by ADOPTION, on ‘MONDAY-next, the:29'h, an 
TURS DAY next, the. 30th JOLY, 1897, the (THM Bek. used in fencing 
and preparing the Commen-for “The Stock con- 
aN ew ah ode of < engine prepared -fiooring, 1,000 

yellow -8t. Petersburg 


es oe 
‘Gatalogues to 


fou hepherd 
1 Manchester, situated iu the centre 


of | « 
Tclemnortsthe, 3.000 eet Cf -arartering, 4 gmmqnae qtask. 0 of deals, | 
bricks, Aud water pi » 


Others,—Absolute 
AR. ROBERT T BOVOE hes been Somouned 


; with instructions from the Exeeutors of the late 'W. — 
esq. to SELL by AUCTION, on the WORKS, Paragon-row 
roxd,’Walworth, near the El -ant/Oastre, Sew RUNESDAT 


pumps, sling ¢ 
office boxes, bar, rod 

'6-inch dye square, tool boxes 

ber wagon, builder's spring ‘cart, 2 « ng atihers carts, deg, nearly 

new wagonette, 20 lots of thi and chain harvess, aud.otl 

Mey be viewed two days previous aniuagorning: of sale. | Oata 

had of Messrs. LINDO & SONS, Solicitors, 47, Laren pe ;-_ 

the Works; and.at the Auctiqueer’s Offices,47,.High-strest,. Hoxton, 


‘aluable Building Lan 


ESSRS. WARLTERS & ~~ e LOVEION 
are.instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at sthe re eg S 
FFEBHOUSS, Gresham: atret, “E.C..on WAONESDAY. & 

7th, at ONE.o’cloek, a most oes ‘Plot of ‘BUILD 3 ana, 
situate at the corner of Rock ‘Hill and Sydeuham Hill 
having a froutage of 363 feet by a depth pee tenet | 
both front and rear most beautifa oo is most 
desirable, beivg close to ‘the aloe and: eauhe po stations a (he 
high-level (being: tha nearest), giving easy and quick jeccess to gil 
partsof Lundon. The neighbourhood around is of a highly respect- 
able character. The property will +e offered first in one’ iat 
not sold, then .in eh lots, with frontages ‘varying from ‘50 % 
70 a yt ag and rg he. obtainea of Mesers. SRO 








RETT, : ARTIN, .B ALL, & GUVETT, Bolicitors, "10, 
jveat Po Temple; of ‘Messrs. ARDS & BDWARDS, - 

sites, 53, ptun-bulldings, “W.C. ;_ at ‘tae’ White ‘Hart,’ Nor- 

wood ; at.the ouse ; and of:the sD, 
\cery- 





‘FOREST GATE.— Building aatriee red the s ; 
«Co' & large quantity sot wanable rowing Tumber, &c. to rood 


ESSRS. Win ta LEY & HORWOOD 

have received instructions from ‘the Conservative Lapil 

ety to SELL by .AUCTION,.on the PREMISES forest boy 
Forest Gate, K:eex, near the Eagle and Cai d, on MONDAY, JULY 

and following day, at TWELV4, in’ lots, all the valuable~ ‘BUILDENE 

Fi tingsup of the ‘MaNSLON 


3 comprising 
,000 iexorllent stock. of slates, 
prime oak and fir timber, oe stout: girder, ttre, joists, aud a 
ing, French easements, -¢ ned plate-glass, 60 pans shes} 70 doo: 
various, sound floor- aor e ecacved ‘biaek and 
statuary and vein marble chimney-pieoe, ¥ es and pebble paving. 
ow pitenings, stone steps, coping and wivdow cills, several thou: 
sandfeet run i railing and a ewartloate: -wire fencing, anil 
of wood fencing, coach-house and entranve-gates, tes, racks, \ mm 
and stable nnd erection of large greeuhous» and vinery-with 
water apparatus, several tons of Eos, in ‘fats, Ja ages nm Cisterng, 
pumps, and ‘pipes, elegant register aud other sto ranges, force- 
pumps, copprs, presses, and land's variety of twetal fixvares and 
piaiee™ whole of the growing ‘timber on the estate. May 
viewed two days prior to the Sale,and catalogues had of Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD, 10, Paternoster-ruw, St. Panl'y, EO. 





BUDGE-ROW, GETY, 
PERKINS ° will 5 SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREM and’97. ‘Budge-row, ‘Cannon-street, on. 
TAUBSDAY, A AUGUST Ist at TWELVE. for, ONE Redoute, 
pie ee ong MATERIALS of 2 large WARBHO 4 
bricks, ‘tiles, oak, aud fie timberdngi 
tow ‘ae. eo mg wutnecoting, on tna oa 
columns, 2 nt-ru warehous+ 
flats, cis'erns, pipes, ac. ee +4 fixtures cow 
safes, a Wilson’s 25-inch paper cutting 
appsratus, , deaks,-stoves, » east 
-_ ce Avares, and. effects.—May be viewed. the 
ee a H.&J.D. Matauw 
0. Cloke Jane, Cannon: 
Auctioneer, 


's, Architects, 
wirook 1.508 ibe, Prams "and of the 
nEd, Teolapateect, Si 





a BAY,,.K&NT.—Importent Sale (by order of the/Mortgsgews 

ee BS Freehold Proge' eouprising the Per Hoteland 
Seabit , the Pier inn, Bt age: a and 

other igible Premises, together with avout seven ena of first- 

class Freehold Buildivg Land, in the heart of the town ; also about 

four Acres of bighly- ae Arable Land, » short wahort distance from 

Freee pot the waole, ~ alaaeaae omens the;pro- 
tabie,investment of 


to SELL by AUCTION, , 
ANA, Mortenges to day cay eust, at "ON ig dain Prete. 
above important PKREMIsE£x, udiug some of the principal 
—— this delightful: watering-place. The ‘Pier Hotel 
pom nye gr has extencive . ‘The whole in working 
and included in the: Sate.will » ate Sa 
inthe rear of —— is nee -* , 
eames; also a SHOP wi 
are 


‘the High-street the ‘com modiows 
; the Pier .and fronting the Marine- ds 
Inn ; adjoining Hotel, ——- 





convenient. ma: am emery ee 
House, 8t. rge’s Baths have extensive fromiagy to, the Bepisnade, 
eontain-seven private ba’hand dressing rooms, witha suite of 
vate apartments aud ants <damnestio-efliaas, sine -o.lasge :2le 
‘Wn conl.be supplied from the apa aud tucluded turthis 
the batning-machines foning tne pads an, hore diatag 
baths are the ne 





& Neam-s, brewers, suitable: for ssade purposes. 
sites, 


pa: tienlars | 
WINDUS & AMYS, 








me ene ay 
may now be viewed on the Common, 


hotties dic. 2 tere Se op age ete i 
bechad-atsthe Sale. ihe Biber} We 


Byping 
Mart ; and of Messrs, BEADEL, 25, 
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BEULAH PARK —A high'y important and valuable Freeho!d Build- 
ing Estate at U; crwood, one of the most beautiful and 


healthy districts e the county of Surrey. 
SSRS. BLAKE will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at the MART. Tokenhouse-yard, on WEDNESDAY 
GUST 7th, 1867, at ONE for TWO o'clock, in two lots, the first. 
portion of the fire BUILDING ¥STATE known as “‘ Beulah Park ;” 
comprising an some of about 50 acres on the side of Beulah Hil). 
south. 


> 


facing the situstion of this estate is almost uorivalied in 
this part of the county of Surrey. commanding as it does ms«nificen'. 
and uvip views of the surrounding beautiful country It is 


adapted for drainage, and intersected by new roads. npou which 
and the existing roads building froutages of about 8,000 feet can be 
obtained, present ng most desirabie sites for the erection of villa 
residences of a superior character. It is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the tal Palace and several railway st-tions, and about 
seven miles from the metropolis The upper portion of the land is 
within 150 yards of the Beulah-hill-road. The estate will be off-red 
in two lots, thus presenting to capitalists an opportunity to invest 
with profit, either by subdivision or otherwise. Immediate posses- 
sion can be had.—May be viewed, and particulars had of J. J. 
‘BOLOMON, Esq. Solicitor, King-street, Cheapside; of J. FOGERTY, 
Esq. C.E. and Surveyor, 1, W iuster Chambers, Victorta-street ; 
at the Auction Mart; at the Conquering Hero, close to the E-tare ; 
Spa Hotel, Upper Norwood ; and of Messrs, BLAKE, 


i 





gf 





WIMBLEDON PARK, OAKLANDS.—A Freehold Property, contain- 
ing 10a. 2r. 15p. of park land, with beautiful timber, well distri- 
buted over mea‘ow Jand, overlooking the lake and Wimbledon 
Church, and commanding an extensive and varied view, approached 
from Putney by the Prince’s-road, from Wandsworth by the Albert- 
road, and from Wimbledon by the Park-road, and withia easy dis- 
tance of the three stations of Putney. Wandsworth, and Wimble- 
don, and in every way thoroughly well adapted for residentis1 pur- 
poses. At the north corner is a email villa residence, with two 
acrss of land apportioned thereto; and adjoining, on the west, is 
another similar resid-nce, and nearly one acre of Jand. On the re- 
sidue of 73 acres « large house has been erected, with stables, coach- 

» gardens, conservatory, farmyard, &c, inclosed by an oak 
fence. e site is most attractive, and deserves a much better 
house, avd possesses naturally all that is required for the enjoyment 
of a superior suburban residence, in a healthy and fashionable 

. The whole will be, therefore, offered iu one lot, 

which will give the possessor wishing to erect a Jarge mansion the 
nity of dealing with the smaller houses as hethinks fit. The 

future developme:t of the Javd for building purpvses will be much 
isted by the front to existing roads on toree sides of the pro- 
perty. The builder will have an opportunity of retaining the pre- 
sent honses, and adding others without the cost of roadm «king ; 
and the whole affurds a rare opportunity to several clases of 


Pa ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY have ‘eceived instructions to offer this valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY for SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhoure-yard on TUESDAY, AUGUST 6th, at TWO precise'y. 
Plans and particulars mey be bad of Messrs. PLEWS & IRVINE, 31, 
Mark-lane, F0.; of HENRY HARRI*, Esq 344, Moorgate-street ; 
of CHARLES GaMMON, Eq 9, Cloak-lane, Cannon-street, E.(. ; 
and of Messrs. TILLEARD, 8ON, GODDEN, & HOLME, Solicirors, 
34, Old Jewry, F.C ; and of Messis, DANIEL SMITH, BON, & OAK- 








“LEY, Land Agents and Surveyurs, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8 W. 





London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway.—Important Sale of 
Freehold Building Land. 


R. FULLER is instructed by the London, 
Brighton, and South-voast Railway Company to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishop-gate-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7:h, at ONE o'clock precisely, severa! Lots 
of extremely valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, advan- 
tegeously situate at R-therithe, Queen-road, Blenheim-grove, and 
Victoria-road, Peckham, Cold Harboor-'ane, Brixton, Dulwich, Tulse 
Hill, Norwood, H«r'ey, Three Bridges, and Hayward’s Heath, off-r- 
ing most excelJent sites for h: uses, shops, and villa-residences, being 
in close proximity to several importapt railway ‘stations, and 
possessing frovtages to good roads*.—Particulars will be ready ten, 
lays prior to fa'e, and may be had at the Secretary's Office, 
London, Brighton, and@ South-OCoast Railway, London Bridge 
Termivus; Mersrs. FAITHFULL, SON, & COODE, solicitors 
Whiteb«ll-gardens, and Brixhton ; of the Stationmasters at 
Hotherhitbe; Rye-lane, Peckham; Cold Harbour-lane, Brixton ; 
Lower Norwood, Horley, Three Bridges, and Hayward’s Heath ; at 
the London Tavern, Rishopagate-street ; and of Mr, FULLER, Estate 
‘Auctioneer and Surveyor, 3, Whitehall-gardens. 





WANTED, SEVERAL FIRST-RATE 
IGURE CARVERS or MODELLERS.— 
a stating terms and reference, to No, 151, Office of “ The 


OULDING MACHINE.—WANTED, a 
{VI srrvaTIon as MOULDING MACHINE WORKER. Cea 
make cutters, and do repairs, No objection to go abroad, Good 
re‘erence.—Address, J. L 3, Garden-row, Hill-street, Walworth, 8. 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a good 








TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
mant, with the highest Teferenos.—Addren, Mt i etait 
Clapham Common, 8. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly energetic Man 
with good references and testimonials, a RE-ENGAGE. 
were nese! ocees, ES gaa 
Westminster, 8.7. ; ° square, 





BOOKKEEPER, at oue of the out-porta U: p 
oe required.—Apply tu A. Z. care of A. H. Baily & Co. Oorn- 
ill. London. 


IMBER TRADE.— WANTED, in a 

Timber Vard and Saw-Mills, in a provincial town, as FORE- 

MAN and SALFEMAN, a thoroughly practical Man, we)l acquain'ed 

with the trade. All anplications to be avcompanied with testi- 

|e we pe state salary requided,—Address, No. 1, South-place, 
inehurc, EC. 


r | YHE Local Board of Northam, near Bide- 

ford, in the county of Devon, require the SERVI(ES of a 
CIVIL ENGINEER, to make a careful examination of their district, 
and report to them upon the best meansof putting its sewerage and 
water supply upon a seund and efficient footing. Civil engineers 
willing to undertake thi« enyployment. are requested to apply (free of 
charg+) to C W. HOLE, Feq of Bideford, Devon. Clerk to the Board, 
stating their ch rges for such a prelimivary examination and genera! 
report, Popniation of the narish about 4,000, more than half of 
which live in the seaport town of Appletore 


"TIMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a TOWN 
ceil eT halve, ei partiaatnns, OPE, Office of “ The 














TO GAS-FITTERS, &c, 


W ANTED, for a large JOB, a good 
WORKING GAS-FITTER. Must be one accustome’ to ex- 
tensive Works, and wel! up in hia business.—Apply to the Clerk of 
= ae A ad and Malt Exchange-buildiogs, Southwark-street, 
rough, 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect and 

Surveyor in the country, an experienced AS-ISTANT.— 

Address, stating terms and where previously employed, No. 231, 
Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, permanently, by a Builder and 

Surveyor, 2 CARPENTER and JOINER, to assist in the 

office, and willing to work at the bench if required.—Addresg, in his 

own handwriting stating ave, where last engaged, and salary ex- 
pected, to CORNICK & SONS, Builders, Bridport. Dorset. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVFYOR.. 


WANTED, for a short period, THREE 

ASSISTANTS, who must be quick and accurate Levellers, 
and accustomed to Town Surveys —Apply, with terms, to Mr. J. KE. 
GREATORFX, Borough Engineer, Portsmouth. 


ANTED, as CARPENTER, &c. a Man 


who understands Making Garden Lights, and who can Paint 
and Glaze. The envagement would be permanent to a suitable per- 
son.— Address, with wages required, to Mr. WM. BULL, Establish- 
ment for New and Rare Plants, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a Builder in the country, a 
THREE-BRANOCH HAND. Must be a good plumber. 
Constant place. Moderate wages, to meet country prices —Addrese, 
IXION, Post.-otfice, Buckingham. 

















pg cA lg a 
wages given.—Address,G M. HOPE, Queen-street, Hammersmith, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a good Workman, a SITUA. 

TION as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND, Good 

af if required. Town or country.—Address, F. G, No, 3 
Camillia-street, Wandsworth-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, by an ASSISTANT, who is an 
efficient draughtsman, &c. a RE-ENGAGRMENT in a London 
office. Good references.—Address, C. H. 42, Eleauor-road North, 
Hackney, N.E. 














UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO B 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
wa, ea at ea Tw On Sane Pe 
f ou! ot objec a coun’ ob,— 
109, St. James’s-road, Soenpnet und, N. ares, A. B. 0, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
tne Advertiser. Is thoroughly experienced at taking off 
quantities, ing, est'mating, accounts. &. First-class refer- 
ences,— Address, J. A. 4, Herne-place, Dulwich, 8. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, or otherwise, Referenves to 
abilities and conduct if required. No objection to the country.— 
Address, No, 153, Office of “ The Builder.” 


BUILDERS, PL''MBERS, &c, 


TO 
WANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 
a CONSTANT SITUATION as a thorough good PLUMBER, 
Gasfitter, and Zincworker. Town or country. Good references if re- 
quired.—Addre:s, J. BURTON, care of Mr. Hawkins, S:ationer, Han- 
worth-road, Hounslow, Middlesex, 


TO BUILDERS, &, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
exyerienced Man. Aged 39, Has had over fi'teen years’ 
exp*rience as gevers] manager of building operations, Carpeaterand 
Joiner by trade. Town or country.—Address, G. V. 208, Tottenham- 
court-road, W,C. 


TO BUILDERS AND SPECULATORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as CARPENTER and. JOINER, to take 

work by the piece or job. Guvod references. Loc:lity no objret— 

Address, E. R. N. 7. Leovard-terrace, Old Dover-road, Black heath, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Young Man, aged 22. Is well up in detail and working 
drawings, also colouring and perspective. A moderate salary only 
required.— Address, J. ©. 33, Trevor-square, Knightsbridge, London. 





























ANTED, a. first-class ARCHITECT'S 

ASSISTANT. Must be also a good perspective draughta- 

man and colourist.—Apply to Mr. R. J. GOODACRE, Architect, 5, 
Friar-Jane, Leicester. 





London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway.— Dorking. 
Beautif Fre-hold Building Estate. 
M*; FULLER is instructed by the London 
Ui 


Brighton, and South Coast Railway Comrany to SKLL bv 
CTION, in AUGUST, a very beautiful FREEHOLD BUILDING 


ESTATE of 25 Ac:es, pecutiarly eligible tor the erection of first-class 


houses or villa residences. beivg sitvated in the most populir, pic- 
turesque, and healthy neighbourhood of Dorking, in the county of 


Burrey, e:jeying su,erior railway accommoda'ion, being imme- 


diately adjoiuing two stations having direct communication with all 
metropolis aud the Southern and Midland Counties, 


parts of the 
and of all the fashionable water'ng-.Jaces on the South Coast, pret- 
-tily timbered, aud possessiny commanding frontages to good roads, 


To be sold in lots of various sizes to suit all purchasers,—Particul:rs, 
with plans, will shortiy be publish-d, and may be had at the S+cre- 

"s Office, London, Brighton, ani South Coast Railway, London 
Bridge Station, London bridge; of Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, NOR- 
TON, & CO. 8..Jicitors, 6, Victoria-street, Westmiuster ; of the Station 
Maste:s at Dorking aud Redhill; at the White Horse Hotel, High- 
street, Do: king ; at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; and of 
Mr. FULLER, Estate Auctioneer and Surveyor, 3, Whiteball-gardens. 

















R. WILLIAM STUART CANDSELL, 
ARCH?? ECTURAL ARTIST, agp, ose | for the Profession— 
Academy Pictures, dscape Views, 
Com petitiun Designs, Interiors, 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour, 
24, WINCHESTER-STREET, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
RCHITEOT URAL DRAWINGS 
URED for Competition or Exhibition ; P ti 
. Sketches, or Finished and Working Deswings , er fm 
sketches or instructions, First-rate references from emi- 
nent men.— Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessborough-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


RCHITECTURE.—A Gentleman, aged 26, 
Ration as Gealor Awistant in'the above Profession, Gotntey gre" 
ssistan’ e above Ne ‘ a 

ferred.— Address, A. B, The Firs, Caversham, Reading. —_—— 


OROUGH of LEEDS—WANTED, by 


“The Becks Committee” of the Council of the Borough of 

a CLERK of the WORKS to superintend the excavating, 
paving, and building and retaining walls for improving the Hol-beck 
within the oy et a4 intormation can be had ou applying 
to Mr. ALFRED M. FOWLER, CE. Borough Surveyor, Towu-hall, 
Wages 42s. per week. Applicants must send testimonials, 

also state the nature of the work they have been accust»med to, 
er than pene om a ye 4 Fe tag next, ney 
Becks Committee.” Town -office, Leeds, endorsed. 
Application for Ulerk of Works.”—By order, " ’ 

', 1867. ©, A. CURWOOD, Town Clerk. 








cee 





LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a good 


Warehouse and City Work. — 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent person, 
to TAKE CHARGE of a BUILDER and CONTRACTOR’S 
OFFICE, in the South of England. He must be a good accountant, 
quantity taker, and estimator; well up in London prices, Must 
have fi led a similar sitnation. None whose character will not bear 
the strictest investigation need apply.—Apply. with testimonials, 
stating age, salary required, and other particulars, in the first 
 Aoenag a ee 0. care of Davies & Co, Adverti-ing Agents, Finch- 
jane, Cornhill. 


TO PLUMBERS. 
Ww4 NTED, a good THREE-BRANCH 
HAND. Good references reqnired.—Apply, personally, {to 
Mr. HIGH, Builder, Clarence-road, Lower Clapton. 


TO BUILDFRS’ FOREMEN. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly good WORKING 

FOREMAN (carpenter and joiver by trade) ; one who is not 
afraid of u-ing the tools.—Address, atating references and wages re- 
quired, C, 10, Princes-street, Spitalfields, 


TO SASH MAKERS. 


ANTED, ONE or TWO good WORK- 

MEN, accustomed to this branch of the trade, to takea 

number of Sashes a-d Frames to make, Pi cework.— Address, stating 
where last empl»yed, to No 190, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO FOREMEN OF STONE AND MARSLE MASONS. 


ANTED, an energetic, well-educated 

Man, aged 25 to 30, in the above capacity.— Address, with 

awh eon, in own handwriting, to J. W. BIRD, 145, Euston- 
To Ww. 


W ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office a Young Man who writes a good hand, who has had 
some practice in E-timating, &c. and who can make himself gene- 
~d etal — Soetieations in writing to be sent to 196, Offise of 
“The Builder.” 


ANTED., immediately, a CLERK, in a 

Builde~’s Office in the country. Well up in drawing, taking 

out quantities, bookkeeping, &c—Address, with references, salary 
require., and age, to A. W. Post-office, Colchester. 























To BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 
Wan TED, by a repectable Married Man, 

aged 31, a constant SITUATION, as Gasfitter, Bellhan; r, 
Locksmith, and plain Zinc Worker ; he th hly understand Trot 
and cold water work. G references, 1f required.—Address, J. 8, 
1, Hibernia-road, Grove-read, Hounslow, Middlesex. 








TO SAWMILL PROPRIETORS BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as SAW-SHARPENER, or to work t'mber, deal frame, 
circular, or band saw. Has had sixteen years’ experience, Can give 
4 = Siege Mr. J. ELLISS, 117, Cathcart-street, Birken- 
ead, ire. 





Practical Man, accustomed to 
a klenteon's (with reference), to Mr. DENNISON, Architect, 
. 83, Cheapside, E.0. 





EOMIN: STER WATER SUPPLY and 
a _ Le’ minat: Local Board prepared ' 
A INT a ( LERK of the W. RKs, to weperintend the Geeoate- 
tion of the Drainage and Waterworks.—Applications, with refer- 
Far eating Lerma, to be sent to me on or before the Ist day of 
ween GEO. ‘Tit 8 ROBINBUN, Clock to the tool Beard, 
5 4 A to 
Leominster, 22nd July, 1867. } 








ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 

STANCY as PAPERHANGER. No objection to fill up 

time psinting. &c.—Address, stating terms, F. B. G. 71, York-place. 
Old Town, Croydon. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or will take the Labour of 
any quantity of Carpentr’s or Juiner’s Work.—Address, 8.M. 4l, 
Joseph-street, Bow-common, 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by an intelligent Youth, aged 
RE 


8, who writes well, and is quick at figures, a SITUATION 
as JUNIOR CLERK.—Address, X.Y. Z. 29, Larkhall-rise, Clapham. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as WORKING FUREMAN of PLASTERERS. 

Town or country. Gvod reference.— Address, A. N. 35, Gresses-street, 
Rathbone-place, Oxford street. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, ener- 

getic Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PLAS 
TERERS, or General Forewan Has had great experience, is a s00 
modeller, and can make out working drawings. Or Piecswork. A tli 
er’s son, aged 40.—address, A. B. U. Post-offic , Hizh-street, Clapham. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
a SITUA- 


WANTED, by a steady Man, 

TION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Thoroughly under- 
stands mixing of colours, can o graining, aud take the evtire - 
it inting departmeut. Has been for mn & ~ 


re of the p * 
fourteen years.—Address, A Z. 4, Weymonth street, New Kent-roa® 
TO 8TA'RCASE MAKERS. 
R, aged 
stair and 


ANTED, by a HOUS# J OINE 
27, who bas for some time studied the theory of staly 
handrail work, a JOB where he might wake bimeelf cAR- 
acquainted with the above under a good workman.—Address, 
PENTER 35, Edmund-terrace, Nottiug-hill. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. TT E or 

Ans Dee J Fatah lr Make himself 
generally useful. Five years’ good character.—Addzess, J. K. 52, Wil- 
lia -street, Caledonian-road, N. RRR a. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN: 
GAGEMENT in an ARCHITEOT’s OFFICE. Is es 
draught«m«p and good colourist, Tvst‘monials and speolinen wn 
ings produced if required. Salary, 1100,  year.— Address, 
7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 
TIME or yoy KEEPER on Bul'dersOoetis ons 

ora Wharf. Has seven years’ expereD a ddse"S, 

under the !ead: railway contractors. Goud references. 

sating duties ‘alee vith salary, W. B. P, 8, Trelawn-terres 

Hendon, N.W. ene 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. xb 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, 
SITUATION, as PAINTER, GRAINEB, &. 
try.— Address, J. W. 37, Euston-road, N.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 


SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or take Charge i w a 
































Town or coud 





G 

Town or country. Thoroughly under-tands ag eter mest 
ja every branch. Prepares Plaus aod orking Dre “ 
tonials as to abillsy, &c.—Address, L. M. Mr, Barrows, 11, Moreton 
A —Ee 


street, Pimlico, 8.W. 





W ANTED, in a month’s time, a SITUA- 


TION as TIME or S'1ORE KEEPER, and to make himself 


generally usefal, 1s a good accountant, Good references,—Address, 
Cambridgeshire. 


G. B. MARCH, 


UILDERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, 3 SITUATION, by an expe 


N, b 
rienced LATH R&NOSE. Good reference: 





| 1, Hornsey-road, Citizen-road, Hollowsy, 





GER FRE 


PRERELR SFESTI PEE ESE 


{#e 





